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MISS BEULAH’S BURGLARS. 


“Why, Beuly Larkin! I never! I’m clean | 
beat out! Oh dear!” and with a sigh of exhaus- 
tion that was almost a sob, Miss Mary Jane Beers | 
fell into the old rocker, and pulled off her slat 
sunbonnet. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with ye?” queried Miss 
Beulah, setting down her flatiron deliberately, 
and looking at her friend over her spectacles 
with an air of surprised severity. 

“Oh, I never thought to live to see sech works 
in Dorset! Mis’ Morse’s folks hev hed a burglar 
in their sullar.” 

“Why, how you talk!” 

“They hev!” said Miss Beers, with recovered 
breath and great emphasis. ‘Mis’ Morse went 
to bed airly las’ night, but the deacon he was 
up an’ round quite a spell, and the hired girl 
she had hed a most an awful big wash on ac- 
count of comp’ny over the Sabbath, and she 
sot up a-ironin’ till after she heerd Mr. Morse 
go up charmber, and there wasn’t a sound to be 
heerd then, and bein’ tired, she went to sleep 
direct. 

“So they didn’t know nothing on’t till morn- 
ing, when they see the hatchway into the sullar 
was half-open, and he went down and found 
more’n five tomater-cans smashed on the floor, 
and the spigot to his cider-barrel turned, an’ 
cider runnin’. Luckily enough, the cider was 
real low. 

‘‘But I tell you the way bolts went onto them 
doors, and padlocks onto both hatches, was 
rapid! Mis’ Morse is a-shakin’ yet, and Nancy 
don’t know nothing what to do with herself, 
she’s so scart to think of bein’ asleep the hull 
time in that back charmber right over the shed- 
roof, and her winder open all night!” 

“Dear me!” said Miss Beulah, whose sallow 
face had grown still more rigid during the awful 
tale, for though her moral courage was beyond 
a doubt, the good woman had none of that 
physical bravery that is rarely coupled with its 
spiritual counterpart, and she had beside a de- 
gree of imagination in her character much 
greater than she could or would have acknowl- 
edged. 

“Why, Mary, Jane Beers, this is dreadful! 
I’ve been so thankful every time I took up the 
paper, and read about them dreadful things 
that’s always a-happenin’ elsewheres, to think 
that we have been spared here in Dorset. There’s 
so many lonesome folks here, specially women- 
folks, that I don’t know of a likelier place for 
burglars to make trouble in. I declare, I shan’t 
sleep a wink for thinkin’ on’t!” 

“Nor me neither!” rejoined Miss Beers, 
“though I haven’t got no great to steal, save 
an’ except bunnets; but they’re other folks’s, 
which would be worse than ef I owned ’em,” 
which unworldly sentiment the good little 
woman confirmed with another long sigh. 

“Well,” said Miss Beulah, ‘“‘what’s to be did ?” 

Eminently practical as the spinster was, this 
idea always came to her after the first shock of 
any sudden occurrence. If she did not express it 
in good grammar, she acted on it in good faith. 

“IT dono! I dono!” mournfully responded Mary 
Jane. “I haven’t never had but one lock onto 
my house doors sence I lived to Dorset, an’ that’s 
on the front one.” 

“Locks aint a sight of good to real burglars!” 
sniffed Miss Beulah, who read the newspapers as 
diligently as other people do the encyclopedia, 
and believed every word she read. 

This was startling to Miss Beers, who had a 
serene faith in her one lock, thinking no burglar 
would ever essay her poor little shed-kitchen door. 
But Miss Beulah knew better. Her house was a 
large, old-fashioned farmhouse, with four rooms 
on each floor, a kitchen and loft at the back, and 
at least four entrances from without. She slept 
downstairs herself, and her small hand-maid in 
the ‘kitchen charmber,” as the loft was called, at 
the head of the back stairs. 

So many doors seemed to offer a premium to 
burglars, and all the front of the house down- 
stairs, and its four square chambers, solitary and 
undefended, assumed a fearful importance now in 
their owner’s eyes, hitherto perceptive only of 
those minor dangers of moths, spiders and mice, 
which awe the female heart, but do not daunt it. 

Miss Beulah sat silent so long, pondering the 
auswer to her own question, that Miss Mary Jane 








felt a little injured, and rose to go. 


remarked, with a certain asperity, as Lecty, the 
“hound girl,” strayed slowly into the kitchen 
with a panful of dandelion greens, her red hair 
towzled over her pale face, her loose-jointed figure 
shambling about in its carelessly worn garments, 
her weak eyes and generally flaccid and feeble | 
aspect exasperating Miss Beers afresh. She had 
always wondered “how Beuly could keep that | 
shif’less thing.” No benevolent purpose would | 
have induced Miss Mary Jane to give her shelter | 
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for half an hour, but her neighbor was of stronger 
mould. 

“Well, if you must be goin’, Mary Jane,” said 
Miss Larkin, aroused to the situation, ‘I won’t 
hender ye none. Fact is, I aint real good com- 
pany; your tell has stirred me up dreadful. I’ve 
lived in peace all my days, and now to expect such 
buffetin’s of the evil doers when I’m gettin’ on 
in years seems hard.” 

“Yes, ’tis so, Beuly. And your havin’ means, 
leastways some bonds an’ things, as is beknown 
to folks, makes it more likely ’t you’ll be one for 
them gentry to visit first.” 

‘Bonds an’ things!” almost shrieked Miss Beu- 
lah. ‘You don’t suppose I keep them in this 
house, do ye? Why, all I’ve got, no great at 
that, is sure an’ safe in the vault to Dartford 
Bank. I wouldn’t no more ha’ kep’ ’em in the 
house than I would p’ison. But then there’s the 
spoons, an’ Grandsir’ Burt’s silver tumbler, and 
th’ old teapot that I set such store by. I tell ye, 
there’d be consider’ble of a haul for ’em.” 

‘Might send them to the bank, too.” 

“Yes, I might, but how is the burglars to know 
that ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said Miss Beers, her 
eyes twinkling a little, ‘‘onless you put up a notis 
onto the door.” 

“Sho!” indignantly replied Miss Beulah, a little 
suspicious that she was an amusement to her 
friend, and resenting the possibility. 

“T must reelly go,” said Mary Jane, perceiving 
the effect she had produced, as only a timid and 








lah to soliloquize over her terrors. | Lecty went off with her milk; but once out of 
“I won't sleep downstairs no more, that’s cer-| Miss Beulah’s invigorating presence, her weak 
tain!” she said aloud. “Ill move up charmber mind began to sink into terror again, and before 
to-day, ef I’m spared so todo. I might wake up| her morning’s work was done, she had conjured 
an’ see one of ’em at the winder any time, if I} up visions of murder and robbery fit to adoru a 
kep’ in the downstairs bedroom, and that would | sensational novel. 
jest about finish me. And what shall 1 do with Miss Beulah had not slept very well in her new 
them silver things ?” apartment, to tell the truth; she had to own that 
Long and deeply did she ponder over this prob- this room was accessible both from the front 
Jem, till at last the six spoons, carefully sewed in | chamber and stairs,—for it had a door into the 
“spare room,”—and also from the loft into 
which it opened, so that two burglars might 
assail her at once; or, if one only came in, there 
was a dreadful uncertainty as to which door he 
would choose. This thought prevented her 
from blocking either passage by the heavy bu- 
reau which she had thought of using as a forti- 
fication, till she remembered it would close one 
way for her own escape. She lay awake a long 
time meditating ou this problem, but nature 
and habit at last prevailed, and she slept till 
very late in the morning, to Lecty’s surprise and 
disgust. 

All day the possibilities absorbed and preoccu- 
pied her, but in the afternoon the minister came 
to tea, the spoons had to be extracted from 
under the old hen’s nest, and that dissatisfied 
fowl thereat expressed herself poignantly on 
the backs of Miss Beulah’s hands. But the 
smart had to be endured; it was not so bad as 
the fact that she surely detected one of Lecty’s 
red eyes peeping through a knot-hole, watching 
the proceeding; but she hoped to baffle her by 
rolling the flannel package in her apron, and 
ripping out the contents in her own room. 

Still, there they were, to hide again, and after 
the Reverend Mr. Jones had gone, those prec- 
ious morsels of metal were bestowed for the 
night in her left boot, lying carelessly on its 
side, hoping that sleep would fetch counsel as to 
their future place of deposit. 

But hardly was she asleep at last, after some 
wakeful hours, than a terrible hubbub in the 
yard aroused her; hens squawking and flutter- 
ing, the downfall of something in their shed, the 
loud, shrieking crow of her big Brahma rooster, 
woke her to a fearful consciousness that a burg- - 
lar was after her spoons, for she was too sleepy 
to remember that they were no longer under the 
hen. ‘ 

She jumped from her bed to the rescue, in- 
stinctively pulled on her boots, and every raging 
eorn on her left foot was mercilessly thrust 
against the spoon edges so hard that uncon- 
sciously she yelled more sharply than the old 
rooster, and Lecty, roused by the tumult, came 
screaming in, leaving all the doors open behind 
her, for Miss Beulah had forgotten to turn the 
key leading into the back chamber, and Lecty’s 
window, being wide open, a strong and suffocat- 
ing odor streamed in after her, that betrayed 
and named the burglar! 

“Land sakes, Miss Beuly, be they come? 
Where be they? Oh dear! oh dear!” 

“Shet up!” ejaculated the old lady, who sat 
on the bed-edge, clasping her foot in both hands, 
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flannel, were put under the nest of a sitting hen 

in the woodshed, the tumbler buried in the middle | 
of a large bag of rags, and the teapot well con- ae es é 
cealed in brown paper, put up the sitting-room CVeny eet ee no ith — , 

chimney, and tied to a nail just as far up that| “What be you tumblin’ ’round here for this 
sooty funnel as the eager spinster’s arms could | time o’ night, Lecty Perkins ?” 

reach to drive the spike, a process from which| ‘My sakes! I heered sech a yellin’ in the coop- 
she emerged grimy but exulting, and saying to | Shed, and sech a scream this way, and knowin’ 
herself, “There! I don’t believe no burglar that | you kep’ suthin’ under th’ old hen, I thought o’ 
ever was born would think o’ lookin’ up chimney | burglars to once, and—Oh! oh my!” for here she 
for a teapot!” | stumbled over the boot, kicked it half across the 

Probably they would not, but for assurance of | floor, and the six precious spoons hopped and 
safety she did not tell Lecty anything about her | bounded on its trail with all the alacrity to be 
hiding-places, or confide to her Miss Beers’s tale of | expected of “solid silver.” 
horror about the burglar; but who can say to the| “You go stret to bed!” roared Miss Beulah. 
gossip of a country town that it shall go no| “If you haint got wits enough left to tell a pole- 
further ? cat from a burglar, you’d better be sent to a 

Lecty heard all about the Morse burglar the | ’sylum di-rect!” Conscience smote her a little as 
very next morning when she went to the neigh- | she reviled the girl for doing just what she had 
bor’s for milk, and she had sense enough to put | done herself, but Miss Beulah felt it needfal %o 
the story and Miss Beulah’s removal to the upper | 488ume a virtue though she had it not, in order to 
bedroom together, and discover that her mistress | Set an example to Lecty, who stole back to her 
was terrified. She came home limp and tearful, /room and shut the window, unwilling to be 
and sobbed as she set down her pail. scolded and suffocated both. 

“QO land! O Miss Beuly, aint it real awful? I} Morning revealed sad havoc in the shed: eggs 
didn’t think no burglars would ever come to Dor-| broken; one ‘‘setter” dead, with fright or as- 
set, did you ?” phyxia; the clutch of half-hatched eggs all turned 

“Go along an’ strain the milk, Lecty!” was | out, lying about cold and hopeless; and a gen- 
the sharp answer. ‘You won’t be hurt nor hin-| eral, pervasive atmosphere about all things that 
dered by ’em. Blessed be nothin’ is your case, | did not savor of “the actions of the just,” which 
for if they took ye off bodily, there wouldn’t no| high poetic authority assures us have a sweet 
responsible burglar keep ye two days, so you no! odor. Miss Beulah set the most spiteful trap she 
heed to cry.” | could borrow right against the shed-door, and 
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fumigated the premises severely, but her hens had | 


outlived their usefulness, at least for some time 


to come, and her only consolation was the philo- | 
sophie conclusion, “Well, I’m thankful "twasn’t a | 


burglar!” 
She disposed of her spoons that day in the 
recesses of an old shoe-case nailed up in the | 


closet, under her dresses, and having hunted out 
in the garret a tin can of yellow snuff that had 
belonged to her father, and satisfied herself by 
actual experiment that it was still pungent and 
potent, she set it on the stand by her bed, re- 
solved to discharge its fiery contents full into the 
face of the first burglar who should stand by her 
bedside and demand the spoons. 

But two and three and four nights went by 
with no such visitation; she was getting wonted 
to her room, and began to sleep once more, when 
in the dead watch and middle of a Saturday night 
she woke to see a tall figure at the foot of her bed 
like the vision of grisly William at fair Marg’- 
ret’s. 

Miss were always about her; 
promptly she seized the can of snuff, the cover of 
which was always loosened the last thing, to pro- 


Beulah’s wits 


vide for such an emergency, and threw the whole 
pound of stinging, penetrating powder right into 
the face and eyes of—Lecty ! 

A yell that might have roused the town had 


equally bent on sleeping out of doors, or again ca- 
priciously slying in at the door where she always 
called him before she went to bed, slipping past 
her in the dark, and hiding under the warm stove 
| all night in a comfortable slumber, while she 
lamented his exposure to rain or frost. 

Miss Beulah’s noisy trap was not sprung for a 
long time. A week of peace quite restored her 
courage and Lecty’s cheerfulness, when one dark 
and rainy night about two o’clock they were 
aroused by a sharp, ear-piercing rattle. Lecty 
crouched deeper under the bed-clothes, paralyzed 
with fear, but Miss Beulah jumped up at once 
and stood on the cold floor, her heart beating like 
a steam-engine and her breath tightened with ter- 
ror—the burglar had come! 

She stood quite still, trembling but alert, hoping 
to hear his retreating footsteps down the stair and 
| out of the house, but there was not a sound; the 

night was silent as death, not a sleeping bird 
| stirred in its nest, the light, soft rain, falling stilly, 
| had hushed all things. Something scratched on 
the door. Miss Beulah gasped; then a long and 
angry mew, repeated over and over, relieved her 
| so suddenly that she gasped again. Peter, tired 
;of the solitary kitchen, had come up stairs, 
pushed his weight against the door, released the 
plug, rattled the shot down, and 
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| “Seared at the sounds himself had made,” 


Dorset people lived within gunshot of each other, | 


rung through the chamber. Miss Beulah sprung 
to her feet, lit her lamp, and discovering that the 
screaming, frantic creature was only her weakly 
handmaiden, began to feel acute remorse; but, 
practical as ever, she flew to the wash-bowl, and 
dragging the blinded Lecty with her, poured the 
pitcher-full of water over her upturned face, and 
very nearly choked her to death in the process. 
Gasping, gurgling, sobbing, a piteous spectacle of 
suffering and snulf, Lecty writhed out of Miss 
Larkin’s hands like an enraged eel, if eels are ever 
enraged, and began to remonstrate, but Miss Beu- 
lah had the floor. 





“What upon airth fetched ye in here in the | 


middle o’ the night, Lecty Perkins? Don’t ye 


know no more than not to stay into your bed | 


when ye be there!” 

“Oh-oh-oh-dear!”’ 
the awfullest 
and” 


sobbed the victim; “I’ve got 


tooth -ache "t ever was! and 
“T don’t b'lieve your teeth aches a mite now, 
anyhow,” replied Miss Beulah, with grim = sar- 


casm. ‘I've heered always that a shock was 
good for 't; but how come ye to get in to my door, 
I'd like to know ?” 

“Why, | couldn’t stand it no way! T hollered 


an’ hollered an’ hollered at ye, and you didn’t 


holler back, so I tried the door, and it come un- 
done rieht off" 
“Well, TL am dumbfounded!” ejaculated the 


spinster. “I'd have swore before a justice that I 
locked an’ bolted that door the last thing!” 

“Guess you was sleepy,” said Lecty, interrupt- 
ing herself with a fresh howl, as her eyes began 
to smart once more, the temporary coolness of 
the water ceasing. 

Miss Beulah labored with the poor child till 
day-dawn, bathing her face with hot water, with 
cold water, skim-milk, and warm whey, and tinal- 
ly venturing out in the gray of dawn to pick cool 
plantain leaves and bind them on her eyes, after 
which, —and a heavy dose of paregoric,—the suf- 
ferer at last fell asleep, and Miss Beulah, half- 
ashamed of her exploit, did not awaken her till 
hoon, 

But it was a week or more before Lecty’s eyes 
recovered their natural hue; and old Israel Ven- 
ner, Who did) Miss Beulah’s “heavy chores,” and 
carried off her frugal “bits and leavin'’s” for his 
pig, shook his lean sides over the woeful story 
Leety poured into his ears at the shed-door,, re- 
marking, as he picked up his pail and limped 
away, 

“Nigh about snuffed ve out, didn’t she, Leety ? 
He! he! he!” overheard by Miss 
was not soothed thereby. 


Beulah, who 


No more such experiments, however, came into 
her head. 
and stained her bedroom tloor, so both prudence 
and forbade the She 
bered now that burgl 


purse repetition. remem- 
ars were always said to be 
startled from their object by any loud noise, so 
she arranged above the door that led from = the 
back stairway into the loft an old) powder-horn 


that came from the same receptacle of antiques 





where she found the snuff, and tilling it with large 
shot, managed to close it with a plug of wood tied 
firmly to a string, the other end of which, tied in 
a loop, was to be hitched to a nail on the corner 
of the door, and a milk-pan set on the floor was 
to receive the shot, which, when the plug was 
pulled out by the door’s opening, would fall with 
great noise into this receptacle. 

Miss Beulah had “faculty” enough—that mys- 
terious gift of a thorough-going Yankee—to ar- 
range this trap in an efficient and sure manner; it 
worked to a charm, and delighted Lecty, to whom 
it was experimentally demonstrated. 

So the two retired to their several beds in peace, 
each understanding that the first who rose should 
always slip the loop off from the nail before open- 
ing the door, which was left purposely unbolted, 
and had been guiltless of .a latch many years. 

Now Miss Beulah had an enormous eat, brin- 
dled and shining, which she loved as lonely women 
do love any pet they possess; and Peter duly 
tyrannized over the old lady, generally insisting 
on a place by her feet at night, but sometimes 


It is true she had used up all the snuff, | 


| was begging to be let in. For once Miss Beulah 
was angry with her pet, and picking him up bod- 
ily, took him into Lecty’s room and dropped him 
down to the wood-shed roof in the rain! But this 
ended the shot-trap defence. 
One day Miss Beulah received a 
Mary Jane Beers. 
| “I’ve hed enough of perventin’ against burg- 
|lars!” sighed Miss Beulah. ‘Don’t ye reecall 
| what it said in our old reader, ‘The coward dies a 
thousand deaths’? Well, ’tis so. I’ve ben through 
with several burglars, an’ I’ve got done with ‘em ; 
I’m a-goin’ back down stairs to put my trust in 
| Providence an’ let em come if they durst.” 


sall from 


| ‘So do! so do!” said the sympathetic Miss 
seers; ‘all the more that it’s come out that there 
| wasn’t never no burglar into the deacon’s sullar 
}atall. ’I'was that besom of a Hosey Morse come 
home late from fishin’, an’ goin’ down sullar in the 
dark after a drink o° cider, stumbled over them 
cans and dursn’t tell but what it was a burglar.” 
“You don’t say!” ejaculated Miss Beulah. 
Rose Terry Cooke. 


—_—__-—+@»,_ —---- 
For the Companion. 
FORCE. 
A star, where’er its station be, 
Alike attracts the hosts of space, 
Nor ever was power lamed by place 
In spiritual gravity. A. R. WELLS. 
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For the Companion, 


| THE PAWNED WATCH. 
“Taking the line 3, 4 as the base, I'’—— 
David Kershaw’s eyes wandered from the book to 
the window. There was nothing to be seen there but 
| a red brick wall, about three feet distant. Then they 
travelled wearily over the walls of his room, with 
their soiled red and yellow paper, the bare floor, the 
cheap pine table piled with books, the cot-bed in the 
corner. 
“If one had even a fire ora stove!” he muttered, 
kicking at the black grating of the register, through 
| Which a feeble supply of warm air crept into the 
room, 

Ile took up his book, scowling impatiently. 

“If I take 3, 4.as the base’’—— and again the book 
dropped on his knee. “Four years of this! Four 
years of utter solitude! You’ve taken too big a con- 
tract, Dave! You can’t go through with it!” and he 
fell to staring gloomily at the bricks outside of the 
window. 


David Kershaw was a country boy, used to a free, 
out-door life, to a big house, with roaring fires,.and 
to a large, gay family of young people. He had been 
working for years for the money to carry him through 
college, and had come up to begin his course three 
months ago. 

He had not an acquaintance in the great city. He 
rented this attic room, bought his dinner for ten or 
fifteen cents at a cheap eating-house, and ate crackers 
and cheese for breakfast and supper. His clothes, 
made by a country tailor, were coarse and ill-fitting, 
and he was painfully conscious of it, and held 
himself haughtily aloof from his fellow-students. 
College lads are not apt to break through any shell of 
pride and sullenness to find the good fellow beneath. 
They simply let David alone, with a careless indiffer- 
ence more galling than dislike. 

Ile plodded silently from the college to his bare 
room, and thence to the miserable eating-house day 
after day. 

Being 


naturally a genial, friendly fellow, the 


thought of the four long, lonely years to come sick- 


} ened him. 


He threw up the window presently, and put his 
head out to catch a glimpse of the street into which 
the alley opened. A young man on horseback passed 
It was Jourdan Mitchener, one of 
He rode a blooded mare, and was fully 
equipped in corduroy coat and knickerbockers, cream- 
colored leggings, and gauntlets. 

“A regular swell!” thought Kershaw, laughing 
good-humoredly. He had noticed this Creesus of the 
college before. ‘He has a good, strong face. Well, 
luck’s unevenly divided in this world!” taking up his 
book with a sigh. 

Half an hour later there was a knock at the door. 
David opened it, expecting to see his landlady, but 
there stood Mitchener, smiling, whip in hand. 

“Mr. Kershaw?” lifting his hat. “Ashamed not 
to have Known you before, but there are such a lot of 


at the moment. 
his class. 
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us fellows, you know. Thanks, yes,’’ taking a chair. 
““My mother saw your name in a catalogue, and sent 
me to tell you that your mother and she were school- 
mates and friends, ‘Daisy’ and ‘Lily’—that sort of 
thing, I believe. My mother married a city man, and 
for that reason, during the years that have passed, 
has lost sight of her old schoolmates who lived away 
from the city.” 

“And my mother married a farmer, and has been 
poor all of her life,” interrupted David, morosely. 

“Yes, yes. American life! Up to-day and down 
to-morrow,”’ carelessly. 

Something in Mitchener’s manner made his wealth 
and David’s poverty appear paltry accidents, to which 
they, as men, were loftily superior. Before they had 
been together ten minutes, David felt his morbid 
gloom disappear. He began to talk naturally and 
laugh heartily. “This Mitchener was a thorough 
good fellow,” he wrote home that night. ‘Was not 
conscious, apparently, that he was worth a dollar.” 

The truth was that Jourdan fully appreciated the 
value of his father’s great wealth, but he was a well- 
bred and courteous young fellow, and knew how to 
put a poor and awkward lad at ease. 

Kershaw was invited to dinner at Mrs. Mitchener’s 
on Sunday. He went about the next day after this 
dinner in a daze of delight, as if he had been passing 
through a golden mist, and had brought some of it 
still clinging to him. He hummed a tune, as he pored 
over his problems. He did not see the bare floor and 
hideous wall-paper, but the beautiful home in which 
he had been treated as an honored guest. The Per- 
sian carpets, the statuary, the table brilliant with 
flowers and silver, even the delicious flavors of the 
dishes lingered gratefully on his long-starved palate. 
He had met, too, women more charming and men 
more gently-bred than any he had ever known be- 
fore. 

What a world they lived in! He was even yet 
bewildered by his glimpse into it. Every luxury and | 
delight waited on the lifting of their hands. Libra- | 
ries, galleries of art, operas, balls, voyages to Europe, 
to the Nile! This was life! He wanted more of it— | 
more of it! 

Mrs. Mitchener had asked him to come often; had | 
offered to introduce him to her friends, ‘‘a gay young | 
set,” she said. He walked up and down the room, | 
flushed and panting. He had never dreamed of such | 
a world! He must see more of it! How stale and 
dull the Latin and mathematics seemed now! 

But how to compass it? He could not go again 
without a dress-suit. He had seen one that day in a 
second-hand shop, very cheap. His blood grew hot | 
at the idea of wearing some other man’s cast-off 
clothes, but he pushed that thought aside. 

How could he raise the money? He drew out his | 
watch. It was a gold one, the one luxurious posses- | 
sion in the family. His father had solemnly given it 
to him when he left home, saying,— 

“Tt was my father’s. I’ve kept it in my bureau | 
drawer for twenty years. Take it, David. You’re 
goin’ out into the world. You'll never disgrace it, | 
my boy.” Remembering the old man’s face as he 
had said this, David thrust it back into his pocket. | 

“What asnobI am! To part with daddy’s watch 
for a suit of old clothes!” 

But the next moment he thought that he could 
pawn it. He would soon have it back. Save the 
money, or earn ii—somehow. 

ft was not as if he were yielding to a vicious temp- | 
tation of the town—gambling or drinking. The soci- 
ety of these high-bred people would elevate, educate 
him. There was a tap at the door, and Mitchener 
came in. 

“No, can’t sit down; I’m in a hurry. Brought a 
message from my mother. She would like to have 
you join an opera-party to-night. Eight or ten young 
people. Meet at our house, box at the opera, and 
back to supper afterwards. You'll come? That’s 
right. Good-morning!” 

“No! no! Stay! Mr. Mitchener!” 
sense suddenly rose strong and clear. “TI ought not 
to begin this life. It’s your life, not mine. I’m a 
poor man. I have four years of hard work here be- | 
fore me, and after that my living toearn. Even the 
hour at your house yesterday ruined me for study to- 
day.” 

“Well! well!” said- Jourdan, carelessly. “Don’t 
be so vehement about it. Going once to the opera 
will not make you a man of fashion for life. Think 
it over, and come. Give the college the go-by for a | 
day. 

“Oh, by the way!’’ he added, coloring a little. “Can 
I be of pecuniary service to you, Kershaw? No, don’t 
be offended. I have more of the filthy lucre than I 
know what to do with. The fact is, I was just going 
to buy a terrier that I don’t want. Now, if I could 
lend the money to you, it would be a real pleasure to 
me.” 

“Thank you!’? Kershaw stammered, touched yet 
angry. “I do not need any money. I have everything 
I need—clothes and all,” he added, with a gulp. 

“Now I am in for it!’ he groaned, when Mitchener 
was gone. “If I don’t go to their party, they'll think 
I had no clothes fit to wear. The watch has to go!” 

He paced the floor, one minute blaming himself for 
a snob, the next thrilled with delight at the thought 
of the evening’s pleasure. His books lay neglected all 
day. He could not quiet the raging whirl and confu- 
sion in his mind enough to think of study. 

He decided on nothing until nearly dark, when he 
rushed out, pawned the watch for one-fourth its 
value, and bought the evening suit. There was not 
money enough left to buy the shoes, gloves, ete., 
necessary to complete his dress. When he was ready 
to go, even his inexperienced eye could see that his 
costume did not set on him as if it were made for 
him. 

But what matter? His friends—his welcome—the 








His common. | 








music. Who would care what clothes he wore? 

Arrived at Mrs. Mitchener’s, he did not find himself 
at allat ease. That lady was quite occupied with her 
duties as hostess, and received him with careless civ- 
ility, giving her attention to her other guests. They 
talked of people and things of which he knew noth- | 
ing. The tall, awkward lad, his hair carefully oiled 
and parted, his red hands protruding from his short 
coat-sleeves, sut silent, and felt thoroughly miserable 
and out of place. Now and then he thought he saw 
one of the dainty women near by scanning him with 
furtive glances. 

They drove to the opera-house and entered one of ! 


the proscenium boxes. David had a seat at the back, 
where he could catch but an occasional glimpse of the 
stage and the brilliant audience. He had been the 
leader of the choir at home, and fond of the waltzes 
and marches which his sister played on the old piano, 
and fancied himself a connoisseur in music. But he 
was not educated to understand this music. 

A very pretty, flighty young lady, Mrs. Bellew, who 
was the chaperone of the party, tried politely to make 
him talk to her, but in vain. She turned to Jourdan 
at last with a shrug of her bare shoulders. 

“Your friend,” she whispered, “seems to be ab- 
sorbed by his own thoughts. He does not look as if 
he were enjoying himself. Who is he?” 

“One of my mother’s last hobbies; a student in the 
college from the country,” he replied, in the same 
tone. 

They turned to the stage. Kershaw saw their 
smiles, and knew they were talking of him. His brain 
was on fire. Why had he come here? Was he not 
the equal of these dainty folk, as well-born, as virtu- 
ous, as clever, as they? They dared to despise him 
because he was awkward and ill-dressed! 

In his embarrassment and misery he thrust his 
hand into the breast-pocket of his coat, and drew out 
a little painted paper tablet, which he fingered me- 
chanically, scarcely noticing what it was until he saw 
Mrs. Bellew’s eyes fixed on it with amazement and 
suspicion. When the curtain fell on the first act, she 
came back to him, making some incoherent remarks 
about the play, while she looked at him keenly. Sud- 
denly she grew pale, and interrupting herself in the 
middle of a sentence, said to Kershaw, “Will you be 
good enough at the close of the next act to go with 
me and Mr. Mitchener into the anteroom? I would 
like to speak with you.” 

When they had reached the anteroom at the close 
of the act, she said, “I have a most disagreeable ques- 
tion to ask, Mr. Kershaw. Our house was robbed by 
burglars last Monday, and silver and jewelry and 
clothes were taken. Among the rest was an evening 
suit of my husband’s. You have it on!” 

“Aren’t you mistaken, Mrs. Bellew?” said young 
Mitchener. “One dress suit is exactly like another, 
and”—— 

“My husband,” she went on, excitedly, “wore it to 
a ball the night before it was stolen. As we came 
home, he put my tablet, with my dances on it, in one 
pocket. Inthe other was my ruby ring, which was 
too large for my glove. Mr. Kershaw has the tablet 
in his pocket.” 

Kershaw mechanically thrust his hand into the 
pocket of the coat, and brought out the tablet and a 
second later the ring, which had caught in the lining 
and so escaped the notice of the thief. He silently 
held them out to her. The power of speech and 
action seemed to be frozen out of him with horror. 
Mitchener looked at him excitedly, but said, po- 
litely,— 

“Have you any objections to telling Mrs. Bellew 
how the suit came in your possession?” 

Kershaw stared at him a moment, full of repug- 
nance and contempt for himself. These were “his 
new friends!” this was the party he had parted 
with his old father’s gift to enter! 

“T did not, of course, steal the clothes,’ he said at 
last. “You cannot really think I did that. But I 
bought them at a pawn-shop to-day. I pawned my 
watch to doit. I wanted to come here.” 

“Allright! allright!” interposed Mitchener, sooth- 
ingly. “You can send Mr. Bellew the name of the 
pawn-broker, and he will recover his silver and jew- 
elry. Mrs. Bellew, the curtain is up.” She fluttered 


| softly back to her seat, arranging her airy draperies 


and flowers, and glanced meaningly at young Miteh- 
ener, as if to express disgust for the poor wretch 
who had bought cast-off clothes to thrust himself in 
among people whom he regarded as his superiors. 
David saw it all, and rose from his seat panting and 
trembling. 

“Sit down! Sit down, Kershaw!” said Mitchener, 
putting his hand on his shoulder. David shook it 
off. 

“No; I’ve been a fool, but I’ve done with it all now. 
I'll send back the clothes” 

“Oh no,” said Mrs. Bellew, looking back with a 
supercilious smile. ‘Pray keep them.” 

David left the box, and rushing home, stunned with 
rage and shame, tore off the stolen clothes and carried 
them to Mr. Bellew’s house. The next day Mitchener, 
who had a good deal of kindness and tact, arranged 
the matter. The pawn-broker, who was a receiver 
of stolen goods, was forced to give up the plate, jew- 
elry and David’s watch. The thieves were discovered 
and punished. 

Mrs. Mitchener, still loyal to her old friend, sent 
David an invitation to a ball the next week. He 
declined it. “I have made a mistake,” he told Jour- 
dan, “but I will not do it again. My path in life is 
straight before me. With God’s help, I will keep in 
m.?* 

His bitter humiliation had taught him juster views 
of life. As time passed, he made friends among the 
other students, clever, unpretentious young fellows 
who, like himself, had their own way to make in life. 
His college days passed quickly. He studied medi- 
cine, and returned to his native town to practise. 

Twenty years afterwards, Mr. Jourdan Mitchener, 
passing through this town, now one of the most im- 
portant cities in Pennsylvania, became suddenly ill, 
and was attended for several weeks by Dr. Kershaw. 
He heard from others of the high position held by 
the physician in the community; not only as the head 
of his profession, but as an influential citizen, fore- 
most in every good work, the founder of asylums, 
while his family were the centre of the most cultured 
circle in the city. 

Mitchener had married a very wealthy woman, and 
had continued to live only in pursuit of fashionable 
amusement. “And what have I gained by it?’’ he 
thought, bitterly. “If I were to die to-morrow, I 
should be remembered only as the man who kept the 
best French cook in New York.” 

“You were right,” he said to the doctor when he 
came that afternoon. “You were right to keep to 
your own straight, honorable path, and refuse to ape 
fashion.” 

“I tried it once, you remember,” said the doctor, 
smiling. ‘The most fortunate event of my life was 
my humiliation about my pawned watch. It was a 
bitter dose, but it cured me efectually. Every tick of 





this old watch since”’—drawing it out—“has said to 
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me, ‘Don’t be a snob. Keep steadily on your own | 


path.” ITowe much to Mrs. Bellew. Her treatment | 


of me and my foolish act turned me back from the 
wrong road. It would have made my life a failure.” 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


————_+o>—__—_— 


AUTUMN AND PLENTY. 
Divinest Autumn! who may paint thee best, | 
Forever changeful o’er the changeful globe ? 
Who guess thy certain crown, thy favorite crest, 
The fashion of thy many-colored robe? 
Sometimes we see the tretched upon the ground, 
In fading woods where acorns patter fast, 
Dropping to feed thy tusky boars around, 
Crunching among the leaves the ripened mast; 
Sometimes at work where ancient granary-floors 
Are open wide, a thresher stout and hale, 
Whitened with chaff up-wafted from thy flail, 
While south winds sweep along the dusty floors; 
And sometimes fast asleep at noontide hours, 
Pillowed on shez nd shaded from the heat, 
With Plenty at thy feet, 
Braiding a coronet of oaten straw and flowers. 

R. H. STODDARD. 

















For the Companion, 


TALES OF FRONTIER LIFE. 
A Queer Place of Refuge. 


A great many readers will undoubtedly recollect 
the excitement which swept over the country when 
the discovery of gold in the Black Hills was first re- 
ported. 

I was that spring nearing my twenty-first annual 
mile-stone,—or ‘freedom post,” as my good old 
grandmother used to say to me, —and was naturally 
looking about for a chance to begin life on my own’ 
account. In April of that year I had almost fully 
decided to go, in company with a cousin of about my 
own age, to the county of Aroostook, Maine, and 
take up land there for a farm. We had agreed to 
clear land and pioneer together for two years, then 
divide up our farm, build houses, and start each for 
himself. 

But at this juncture we heard the marvellous ac- 
counts of gold in the Black Hills, and in our case we 
were the more strongly stimulated than many others 
by a letter received from a relative in Iowa, who 
assured us that the rumors of gold were actual facts; 
that he was on the point of going there himself, and 
advised us to come on at once, if we wished to share 
in the untold wealth which lay awaiting the earliest 
comers. 

I read that letter to my cousin Charles, and for the 
next four days our hearts beat high in expectation. I 
honestly think that we were considerably out of our 
right minds. All advice from parents or friends went 
for nothing. 

On the fifth morning we started for Iowa, and, not 
to linger over wayside incidents, the sixth of the fol- 
lowing June found us in company with a party of 
twenty-four adventurers, mostly from Iowa, who had 
dodged the Government troops on the North Platte 
River, and encamped at the foot of that deep gorge 
through which Beaver Creek flows out of the “Hills” 
into the open country toward the south fork of the 
Cheyenne. 

For two weeks we had been travelling over the 
roughest, wildest piece of country which it had ever 
been my lot to see, and it had been a hurried journey 
with us, in order to escape the pursuit of, and a con- 
sequent capture by, Uncle Sam’s cavalry, for at that 
time settlers and miners were forbidden to enter the 
Black Hills, this region being reserved and ceded to 
certain tribes of Sioux Indians. Without stopping 
here to attempt any defence of our really unjustiti- 
able enterprise, which, however, did not then seem un- 
justifiable in our eyes, I will only say that our horses 
and mules were completely worn down, and that we 
camped for a day or two of rest before pushing on 
over the still rougher region which lay between us 





and French Creek, which was then the goal of the | 


gold-seeker. 
Our first day there was a warm one, just warm 


enough for a voyageur, tired of a long and wearisome | 


trip, to lie all day, stretched upon a blanket, in the 
shade of his wagon, and find solid comfort in it. For 
two hours after we had taken our dinners, I do not 
think that, with the exception of myself and the 
lookout posted upon the spur of the nearest hill, there 
Was a man in camp who was not soundly asleep. 

As for myself, I was then as now one of those pecu- 
liarly organized persons who find it almost impossible 
to fallasleep. Ere long, as the reader may imagine, 
I grew tired of lying around so dull a camp, and after 
an hour or two of lounging about, while the others 
snoozed, I concluded to take a ramble up the creek. 

I went to our wagon, the one belonging to myself 
and my two partners, got a revolver, which I put in 
my hip-pocket, and then took atin pail from among 
our cooking utensils, and started out to see the coun- 
try. 

We had found wild currants and buffalo-berries in 


abundance all along the creeks from Fort Laramie | 


out, and I thought to while away the afternoon in 
getting a mess of berries, if I could find any on the 
Beaver. Our wagon was stocked with six months’ 
provisions, and as we had plenty of sugar, a stew of 
buffalo-berries or wild currants made a welcome addi- 
tion to our bill of fare, and was, we had also found, a 
preventive for the injurious effects of alkali water. 

But to my story. 

I walked about three-quarters of a mile up the 
stream, keeping along the hill-side just below the 
timber-line of the heavy-topped pitch-pines which 
crowned both crests of the gap. Below me lay the 
narrow valley of the creek, and over the tops of the 
dense thickets of willow and brush which lined its 
banks, I could see the bed of the stream, and also 
several beaver dams of brush and mud, from which 
the creek had taken its name—a name given it by 
Custer’s men or Prof. Jenney’s, I have forgotten 
which. 

These dams were very numerous at this point, the 
fall, or slant, of the creek-bed being so great that a 


dam of five or six feet in height would not “back” | 


the water for more than a hundred feet. There were 
many of them of this height, as I ascertained a little 
later; and from where I stood, before turning to go 
down into the willows, where the black and yellow 


currants usually grow, I could see as many as a dozen 


of them, sh 
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agg 





| packed and matted together, and the hedges were so 
| through them. Such currants I had never seen. They 


| ing partly in the shade. 


the creek-bed, and holding back tiny ponds of still 
water, while over their centres —for they were all 
lowest in the middle — shallow currents rippled and 
trickled and dripped with a gentle sound. As I was 
on the shady side of the gap, I sat down upon a big, 
cool boulder here, and waited until the shadows crept 
across the creek before going down to look for the 
berries. 

But when I went down, I found them in great 
abundance. The willows and currant brush grew 


thick in places that I could hardly force my way 
seemed to be all the bigger and more juicy for grow- 


I squeezed and pushed my way about among them, 
picking the finest clusters and eating, after the fash- 
ion of berry-pickers everywhere. But in many spots 
I found that somebody, or some animal, had been 
there before me, for the bushes were trodden down 
in places, evidently with a heavy heel, and the cur- 
rants scraped clean from them. Dried leaves and 
twigs strewn about upon the ground showed also that 
the berries had been roughly gathered, and I soon came 
to the conclusion, verified all too soon, that this was 
the work of bears, though at that time I had never 
seen one of these savage brutes. But we had several 
old plainsmen and buffalo-hunters in our party, who 
were well acquainted with the country to the north 
and west, and who told great stories of the cinnamon 
bear, as they called it, though by their descriptions it 
appeared to be only an Eastern grizzly, of smaller 
size and lighter color than its Rocky Mountain con- 
gener. 

One of these old trappers, who had visited the 
“Hills” in early spring, told us that these bears were 






















“powerful thick” here. and more 
savage even than the grizzly it 
self. 

I remembered with some un- 
easiness, too, that a good deal had 


| been said of the cinnamon’s strong 
liking for berries of all kinds, and 
of his readiness to attack man or 
beast if met with in his favorite 
feeding-grounds. 

I kept on, however, wandering 
slowly up the stream, picking cur- 
rants and stopping once in a while 
to examine some big beaver dam, or 
notice the fresh, web-like tracks of the animals them. 
selves on the mud-bars upon either side of the water. 

At one place, just where the end of an unusually 
large dam was joined to the high bank, I discovered 
the structure of what I took to be an abandoned 
“house,” built in the angle formed by the dam and 
bank. It was now but a huge pile of dry willows 
and brush, from out of which the floods at high water 
had long since washed the mud, cone-shaped on the 
side next the water. Evidently it had been built 
when the dam next below backed its pond up even 


like space under it, apparently left so that its aquatic 
inhabitants might dive down from above and enter 
by a hole, or holes, in the bottom, 

I walked across on the dam, leaving my pail of 
currants in the brush on the other side, and scrambled 
down, determined to examine the inside of this house, 
if, as it looked from across the creek, there was room 
enough to get under and see its interior. 

I had but just taken off my shoes and socks and 
stepped into the shallow water, however, when a 
series of alarming sounds, issuing from the brush 
not far distant, brought me to a standstill, and sent a 
thrill of sudden fright along my nerves. 

First there was a rugged scramble and rush through 
the willows, then sounds of a scuffle, then a hoarse 
bellow! : 
| A fight between two wild animals of some kind 
| was in progress close at hand, I made sure, and an 
| instant’s listening convinced me that the brutes were 
coming in my direction, and coming fast, too. I 
could hear them crashing through the brush, puffing 
and wheezing. 

They were not many rods distant when the thought 
came to me to take refuge under the beaver house— 
and I made a most expeditious retreat to this cover! 
By doubling up and crouching low down, I found that 
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| 
| 
| 


I could crawl back for some distance into, or rather 
| beneath, it. The water was several inches deep, but 
y, bushy structures, reaching across | the bottom was hard and gravelly. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


disposed to make use of it as a stairway, by means of 
which he might reach the top of the steep bank from 
which he had jumped or tumbled but a moment be- 
fore. 
head and discovered my lurking-place. 


beast stopped short, with a loud sniff of surprise! 
had a revolver in my hand, but did not fire at once, 
as I waited to see if the creature might not take the 
alarm and make off. 
sent forth a horrible growl. 


me out. 
over him, as he stood growling. 





I had but barely got under cover when there was a | 
sound of falling bodies, and a splash in the bed of the 
creek just below, and peering out, I saw two power- 
ful grizzled-grey beasts locked in a desperate grip, 
struggling fiercely together in the water. 

It was a savage spectacle—one that I do not care to 
witness again at such close quarters. They were 
bears; there was no room for doubt on that point, 
and fearfully large ones! They had their great arm- 
like legs gripped around each other, and were rolling 
over and over in the creek-bed, tearing, biting, splash- 
ing mud and water, and growling all the time. 

But the fight only lasted a few minutes. One of 
the bears, getting the worst of it, suddenly tore him- 
self loose, and dashed off down the creek into the pond 
below. To my surprise and alarm, the other did not 
give chase, but looking after his antagonist for a mo- 
ment as he swam off, he turned, with an angry shake 
of his huge body, and came up the shallow stream 
directly toward my cover. 

As he came on, he glanced at the old house as if 


Then suddenly scenting me, he cast down his 


What a jump my heart gave then, as that great 
I 


His hair began to rise, and he 
As he bristled, he drew 
up stiff, and was plainly about to make a dash to pull 
I could see that purpose sticking out all 


I raised my revolver, and taking as good aim at his 
head as the state of my nerves 
would permit, fired it. 
The bear sprang back at the 
shot, with a sharp “wheugh! ye- 
ugh!” of rage or pain, and 
clapping both fore feet across 
his face,whirled madly around 
on lus hind feet several times, 
then, with another howl, 
dashed his nose into the mud 





of the opposite bank, held it 
there, snuutling deeply, for a 
moment, and then, with a tre- 
mendous rush, scrambled up 
the dam, and was svon lost to 
my sight in the brush on 
the other side! 


TALES OF 


FRONTIER LIFE. 

I had fired but that one shot, and, relieved to get 
rid of the beast so easily, I merely waited till the 
sounds of his retreat died away. ‘Then, without stop. 
ping to examine my beaver house, I crawled out, put 
on my shoes, got my pail of currants and ran for 
camp. You may be sure I got upon clear ground as 
quickly as possible. 

That evening I told my story to “the boys.” 

The most of them laughed heartily at its conelu- 
| Sion, but one of the old hunters said, “It aint nothin’ 





| to laugh at, boys, fer ef he hadu’t hit that ar’ cinna- | 
above the foot of this one, for there was a dark, cave- | 


Xe? 


mon, as he must ’a’ done, plum’ in the end o’ the 
| nose, the old chap ’d a clawed ’im out frum ’nunder 
there ’n’ chawed ‘im finer’n sassage.”’ 


~@> 


SELF-IMPRISONED. 


A superhuman strength sometimes comes to one’s 
aid in the pressure of a great emergency. A writer 
says, “Mr. Ayer, having occasion to inspect an im- 
mense refrigerator, nine feet high, thirteen feet long, 
and ten feet wide, opened the door and went in. 

“A sharp click followed, and he found himself a 
prisoner in the great ice-box, with the temperature at 
zero. 


for two hours, and there was no one to notice what 
had occurred. 

“Mr. Ayer, who is an immense man, weighing two 
hundred pounds, exerted his tremendous strength 
against the door without avail, at the same time 
shouting until he became hoarse. 


devise some way to liberate himself. 
“Then he began to feel sleepy, and in a moment it 
flashed through his mind that he was freezing t« 


time and time again, walked around, aud finaily triec 
the door for the last time. 





that he could get a hold with his hands. 


“His clerks had all gone to dinner, not to return | 


“Finally he became so exhausted that he was com- 
pelled to rest, and leaning against the box, tried to 


death. He threw his body violently against the door | 
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“To his joy, he perceived a crack in the plank, and 
throwing his body against it, he finally widened it so 
Phen he 
ture out the inside planks and layer of charcoal, leay 
ing only the outside door between him and liberty. 

“After repeated trials, he broke through the bar- 
rier, and after crawling out, fell on the floor, where 
he was found by some customers. 

“A physician was summoned, and an examination 
revealed the fact that Mr. Ayres’ muscles on the right 
side were severed, and the right side and arm were 
paralyzed. His body was a mass of bruises.” 
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For the Companion, 


THE EARTH'S INSIDE. 


The earth on which we live seems not only firm and 
solid, but the best emblem of firmness and solidity. 
But so also it seems to have a flat surface, to be very 
large and massive, perfectly still, and the very centre 
of all the movements taking place among the stars, 
the sun, the moon, and the planets. We have found 
that it is not flat, but a globe; in size very much 
smaller than the sun and all the seemingly “little” 
stars; in rapid motion, not at rest, and the centre of 
only one among all the observed movements of the 
heavenly bodies, that one, namely, of the moon's 
movements around the earth, while both cirele round 
their real centre—the sun. 

Just as we have been mistaken about the earth in 
these matters, so also have we erred in regard to the 
fixity and solidity of her surface. Carefully tested, 
the surface which seems so still is found to be quiver- 
ing and undulating all the time, as if it rested on a 
Phe movements 
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ever restless ocenn. are slight, no 
doubt; still they are there, and just as the ripples 
and the waves, the long rollers and the swell of ocean, 
give place at times to fierce and destructive storms, 
so the gentle undulations and quiverings of the 
earth’s crust sometimes change to mighty waves of 
upheaval and depression, destroying the fair face of 
the earth for hundreds of square miles, in the prog 
ress of what we call an earthquake. 

When we consider what the earth is, we can under 


stand on the one hand why her solid surface is thus 





restless, and form an idea, on the other, as to the 
condition of her interior. 

At the surface of the earth we find water (oceupy 
ing about three-quarters of the entire area) and vari 
forms of rock, 
seems, so far as the crust has been examined, to be 
But the whole 
mass of the earth has been put in the scales of science 
and weighed. The not 
as might well be guessed. Done by different men, it 


ous the average density of which 


about twice as great as that of water. 


work has been very easy, 
has not always yielded exactly the same results. One 
way has been to compare the pull exerted by a moun- 
tain of known size and height with the pull exerted 
by the earth’s whole mass. 

Thus, if Mm (Fig. 1) is part of a mountain's side, 
and a plumb-line is suspended from A, the weight 
which, but for the mountain, would be at B, A B be 
ing perfectly vertical, or directed to the earth's cen 
tre, is very slightly deflected towards the mountain 
as to position 6. The tiny pull exerted by the moun 
tain can thus be measured, and compared with the 
known pull exerted by the earth’s mass, measured, 
as we all know, by the body’s weight. 

Another way is to determine the change in the 
earth’s pull when we pass from a place on the surface 
Yet another 
way, and aanuech better way than either, is to find out 


to a place deep down within some mine. 


what is the pull exerted by a mass of some heavy 
substance like lead on a delicately suspended body. 
Phis 
suecessfully applied by Francis Baily. 


method, as first suggested by Cavendish, was 


Fig. 2 gives an 


iden of the method. Two great globes of lead, A 
and B, at the ends of a strong bar ACB, are sup 


ported on an upright CD, and two tiny balls of lead, 
k and dé, at the ends of a 
supported by a silken web line de.* 

Now suppose the bar AB rotated from an interme- 
to kl, until the globe A 
near to kas shown, and the globe B near to 7; then 


fine curved bar acb are 


diate position square is 
the attraction of the globes A and Boon @ and b 
respectively combine to rotate the bar dd in the 
directions shown by the little arrows. After waiting 
till a position of rest has been obtained, a telescope 
being used to determine precisely what és the posi- 
tion of rest, the AB to be steadily turned 
reund to the position ab, when the tiny balls / and 
Z are again pulled slightly by the attractions of the 
| large globes a and b, but now in the contrary di- 


is 


bar 





rections. 

By noting how much they are moved, and taking 
| half the sum of the two movements (first one way, 
then the other) as indicating 
effect of the great globes, it be 
| pare the pull of these globes with the pull of the 
saily repeated this experiment hun 


the actual disturbing 
‘comes possible to com- 


whole earth. 

| dreds of times. 
| By such methods as these the mass of the earth las 
| been found to be about five and one-half times the 
Hence the 
inner parts of the earth must be much denser than 


| mass of an equal quantity of water. 
those parts of the crust which lie near the surface 
and have been examined by man. If the density 
| were the same throughout as it is near the surface, 
| the earth’s mass would be little more than one-third 
of what itis. We should then be very much lighter 
lthan we are; aman weighing now one hundred and 
| forty pounds would only press downwards against the 
earth as much as a weight of only fifty pounds on the 
present earth. So we should all be much more active 
| than we are. 
| When we learn that there is so much matter tside 
the earth we find little reason for supposing that the 
interior of the earth can be hollow, or only occupied 
by vaporous matter. But apart from this, when we 
consider the pressure which exist 
deep down below the surface we see that nothing 
vaporous could well remain so in the central parts of 
| the earth. Below a depth of twenty miles every part 
of the earth’s interior has literally to bear the whole 
| weight of all that lies above it. We are apt to sup- 
pose that the solid crust can keep off these pressures, 


enormous must 


as an archway supports the weight of brickwork 
But this is not the cause. 


) 
placed upon it. 
| * T describe the essentials of the experin as pro- 


ent 
| posed, not the details of the aciual work done by Baily. 
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A granite mountain twelve miles high would be | compressed. It is almost impossible, for instance, | the liberal gifts which have ‘been bestowed upon 


an impossibility ; its lower portions would give way 
like warm butter made into a one-foot hillock. A 
steel mountain might be twelve miles high, but 
not much more. If the outer crust of the earth 
were of the strongest steel, to a depth of thirty or 
forty miles, the inner half of that steel crust 


to compress water in such a way as to make it | 
occupy less space than it does when uncompressed. | 
When men first tried to do so, by forcing water 
down within metal vessels, they found that the 
water was forced through the metal, and stood on | 
| the outer surface like a sort of perspiration. But 




















THE 


would be as plastic as molasses, under the enor- 
mous pressures it would be sustaining. Open 
spaces could no more exist down there than in the 
depths of ocean. 

But most probably the interior of the earth is 
intensely hot, so hot that but for the tremendous 
pressures in there, it would be vaporous. Wher- 
ever the earth’s crust has been dug through to a 
great depth, it has been found to be very hot, and 
to become hotter and hotter with every yard of 
descent. Therefore, quite probably the interior 
of the earth below a certain depth is molten with 
intensity of heat. The way in which the great 
earth reels (like a mighty top) under the various 
external forces, and the way in which the surface 
responds to the disturbing influences, have been 
held to show that the solid (but not rigid) crust 
of the earth can hardly be less than a hundred 
miles in thickness. 

The reeling motion is very slow and stately. 
Certainly not less than twenty-five thousand eight 
hundred and seventy years are required for each 
reel (much as a top spinning many times on its 
axis in a second may take several seconds to reel 
once); but this slow and stately reeling motion 
depends on the interior of the earth as much as 
on the crust, and we can tell by watching it what 
that interior is like. We learn that the old idea 
of a thin crust, with molten matter inside it, and 
inside that a quantity of intensely hot and strong- 
ly compressed vapors, is quite incorrect. Yet we 
have good reason for believing that below the sur- 
face on which we live there are extensive regions 
full of vaporous matter, besides large spaces of 
intensely hot molten matter. 

The heat that exists in the outer two or three 
miles of the earth’s crust has not to contend, like 
the heat within the earth’s globe, with very enor- 
mous pressures. In this outer skin of the earth 
—for toa depth of even twenty miles (about a four- 
hundredth part of the earth’s diameter) the crust 
can only be regarded as a mere outer skin—there 
are fiery hot lakes of molten matter, and large 
quantities of imprisoned gases and vapors. 

The vapor of water, which we call steam, is 
present in large quantities. This vapor must exert 
enormous pressure on the portions of the crust 
which lie above and around it. And since water 
is all the time finding its way slowly into the 
earth's interior,—as we see when we enter deep 
caves, like the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky and 
Kent’s Hole in Devonshire, England, for the roofs 
of such caves are always dripping with water 
which has worked its way down from the surface 
above,—there would always be increasing pressure 
were it not that the crust of the earth is provided 
with safety valves. These are volcanoes, through 
whose mouths, or craters, the imprisoned gases 
make their escape, sometimes slowly and regular- 


ly, at other times violently, in what we call vol- | 


canic eruptions. 


But the interior parts of the earth consist prob- | 


ably of matter which is for the most part denser, 
even under ordinary pressure, than the substances 
forming the outer shell or crust; while under the 
tremendous pressures which exist deep down be- 
low the surface, it is probable that even such sub- 
stances as the metals become much denser than 
they are near the surface. 

It is quite true that under ordinary pressures, 
however great, such substances are not much 





EARTH’S INSIDE. 


no pressures we can ever get in experiments can 

| be compared with the tremendous pressures exist- 
| ing a hundred miles below the earth’s surface. 
| There would be a pressure of something like three 
| hundred tons on each square inch (or roughly, 
| what is technically called forty thousand atmos- 
| pheres). At that depth, and yet more as the cen- 
| tre of the earth is approached, the enormous 
pressures must tell, and every kind of substance 
| there existing must be very much denser than it 
| is near the surface. RicHARD A. Proctor. 


—~>—____——_—__ 


THE WIND MOANS. 
The wind moans in the wood, 
The leaf drops from the tree; 
The cold rain falls on the graves of the good, 
The cold mist comes up from the sea, 
BYRON FORCEYTHE WILLSON. 





HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


There is something extremely remarkable in 
the growth and prosperity of the Hampton Insti- 
tute at Old Point Comfort. But seventeen years 
ago, when the first public examination of the 
schooi was held, the buildings of the institute con- 
sisted of two dwelling-houses, some barracks left 
by the war, an old mill repaired for the purposes 
of the school, and the Butler school-house, some 
distance away. 

We now behold upon the site a considerable 
and very peculiar academic village, consisting in 
all of forty-five buildings, several of which are of 
great beauty and cost. There is Virginia Hall, 
built at an expense of eighty-eight thousand dol- 
lars, Academic Hall, thirty-seven thousand dol- 
lars, Winona Lodge, thirty thousand dollars, 
Girls’ Cottage, fifteen thousand dollars, and the 
new Memorial Chapel, fifty-five thousand dollars. 
Besides these, there are in the industrial depart- 
ment the Huntington Industrial Works, which 
cost thirty-four thousand dollars, and the Stone 
building, twenty-seven thousand dollars, to say 
nothing of the three farms and their buildings, 
upon which fifty thousand dollars have been ex- 
pended. 

Within these seventeen years nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars have been invested in the institution. 
Of all the editices which now arrest the eye of the 








visitor, the most beautiful is the Memorial Chapel, 
dedicated this very summer, the gift of the late | 
Frederick Marquand, who was the most liberal | 
benefactor the school has yet known. Its square 
tower, one hundred and fifty feet high, will con- 
tain in due time a chime of bells, and will exhibit 
an illuminated clock, visible from the entrance to | 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Of the Indians who have attended the institute, 
one hundred and eighty-nine have returned to 
their homes in the far West, of whom it is re- 
ported that one hundred and six have done, and 
are doing, ‘“‘very well;” fifty-five “fairly well;” 
and sixteen ‘“‘badly.” About one-tenth of the 
Indian graduates forsake entirely the ways of 
civilization. 

Of the negro students who have taken the full | 
course, five hundred and seventy-two are now | 
living, and a large majority of them exercise | 
| useful vocations, and acquire property. Upon | 
the whole, the school has accomplished, and is | 


accomplishing, a work proportioned in value to} 





it, and the universal favor with which it is re- 
garded. 

The last anniversary was a time of great enjoy- 
ment to all concerned. The exhibition of indus- 


applause. Among the objects inviting notice were 
tall sheaves of grain, huge cabbages, fine aspara- 
gus, and other products of garden and farm. 

Within and without the shops were farm-carts 
and wagons, a model yacht, much beautiful carv- 
ing, boxes, shelves, pottery, bead-work, garments, 
harness, and a hundred other things pretty and 
useful, made by the students’ hands. The Insti- 
tute at present raises and makes almost everything 
it consumes, besides maintaining a printing-office 
of fourteen hands, and issuing half-a-dozen peri- 
odicals, including a little paper published by the 
Indian students called Thoughts and Talks. The 
Hampton Institute is at once an academic and a 
manufacturing town. 

The aptitude of the negroes for music has often 
been remarked. At the dedication of the new 
chapel the service was concluded with Handel’s 
‘Hallelujah Chorus” from the ‘‘Messiah,” sung 
by a large choir of the students, aided occasion- 
ally by the voices of the whole school. The piece 
was rendered with admirable precision and effect, 
as all can well believe who have heard the Hamp- 
ton singers in Northern concert-rooms. The 
whole country wishes well to the Hampton Insti- 
tute. 

—_——_—___—__+@p— - — — ——— 


For the Companion. 


OCTOBER. 


How breathless now! the vail of haze 
Draping the hills has smothered all the sound, 
The thud of apples falling to the ground 

Breaks through the silence of October days. 
Deep lie the leaves; the very earth’s ablaze 
With yellow, scarlet; all the oaks are browned, 
And through their boughs the saucy jays, 
With flirt and scream and startling whirr, 
Dash noisily like darting ra) 
Of blue and white on eye 
Waking the squirrel’s angry ch 
Scaring the acorn-gatherer. 


JOHN PRESTON TRUE. 
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FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


Sixteen years have elapsed since the terrible 
war between Prussia and her German allies and 
France took place. Every one knows its result, 
and the vast changes which it brought about. 
France lost not only thousands of men, but many 
millions of treasure, and Alsace and Lorraine, 
two of her most thrifty and prosperous provinces. 

Prussia, on the other hand, not only won com- 
plete victory over the French, but found herself 
powerful enough to restore the German Empire, 
and place the Prussian king over all Germany as 
its ruler. 

But crushed to the very earth as France was, 
she recovered from her weakness and misfortunes 
much more rapidly than it had been supposed she 
would. She paid the enormous indemnity of five 
thousand million francs which victorious Prussia 
imposed upon her several years before it was 
actually due. Within five years after the war 
France had once more become a powerful and 
fairly prosperous nation. 

One of the first results of this rapid recovery 
was that the French republic paid a great deal of 
attention to the army, which had proved misera- 
bly inefficient in the conflict with the Germans. It 
was imperatively necessary in the opinion of 
French statesmen that the military force should 
be put upon a sound and formidable footing as 
speedily as possible. 

Ever since that period vast sums of money 
have been spent anmually for this purpose, and 
much attention has been paid by the French to 
army organization. Last year the expenditure of 
the ministry of war was about six hundred mil- 
lion francs (one hundred and twenty million dol- 
lars), while the total strength of the army, on a 
peace footing, approached five hundred thousand 
men. 

There can be no doubt that, during all this 
time, very many Frenchmen have cherished the 
idea and the hope that the day for revenge, and 
for recovering Alsace and Lorraine, would some 
time come, and have looked forward eagerly to 
that time. Possibly, moreover, this idea that 
another war with Germany might arise, has been 
a reason in the minds of French statesmen for 
bestowing so much attention upon the army. 

It is very evident that the Germans have long 


| kept their eyes anxiously fixed on France, sus- 


pecting that a design to renew warfare was widely 
entertained in the latter country. Very recently 
Prince Bismarck is said to have declared that he 
cared little what took place in Bulgaria, and that 


| “the necessity of German armaments is due to 


France.” 

“Every French newspaper,” says the official 
German journal, “proves that France is making 
rapid preparation to fight, and that financial sac- 
rifices are being made to raise the efficiency of her 
army. Germany must always keep her eyes fixed 


| on France.” 


Both nations are thus seen standing, full-armed, 
the gaze of each riveted, with jealousy, suspicion, 
and expectancy, on the other. When such a state 
of feeling exists, and has for years existed, 
between two rival and neighboring powers, which 
have been locked in deadly combat, the danger to 
peace must be very great, and a sudden outbreak 
of a mighty war must be feared. In the event of 
the coming of such a war, the rival armies, what- 





|ever their relative efficiency, would surely be 
much larger than they were sixteen years ago. 

A surprising statement was made, not long ago, 
by a well-known English military officer, that the 


| French forces, on a war-footing (including re- 
trial products attracted unusual attention and | 


serves, militia, and so on), would number not less 
than two and a half millions of men; and that 
if a war should last three months, all this vast 
multitude of soldiers would be put into the field. 

According to official figures, the total German 
army on a war-footing is even more colossal, 
reaching twe million six hundred thousand men. 
The regular army of Germany in time of peace is 
a little over four hundred thousand. 

A new conflict between Germany and France 
would certainly be bitter, desperate and doubtful; 
and the present situation is such that no matter 
how soon the conflict may break out, it will not 
be unexpected. 
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HER MISTAKE. 


A pitiful story told by the Western newspapers has 
attracted little attention simply because it is so com- 
mon a one. 

A young girl of fifteen, the daughter of a poor 
seamstress, was introduced by another school-girl to 
a college-student a few years older than herself. He 
escorted her to school, threw himself in her way on 
the street, and took her to ice-cream saloons. 

Her mother, finding that he was the son of wealthy 
and influential parents, forbade him the house. But 
the girl persisted in encouraging him, and at last 
married him secretly. The young couple went to live 
in a hotel. Before the first year was over he wearvied 
of her. She had nothing but her childish beauty to 
recommend her. She was ignorant and destitute of 
tact, and knew nothing of the simplest forms of good 
manners. 

She would gladly have tried to improve herself, but 
a wife and mother of sixteen has no time for educa- 
tion. The young husband, disgusted and desperate, 
began to drink; beat and abused her cruelly, and 
finally, taking the child, deserted her. She earned 
some money as a servant, and followed him in order 
to regain the child. After three years of search she 
found him and, maddened and despairing, when foiled 
in her effort to take her child, shot and killed both it 
and herself. 

A young girl, in the flutter of vanity and gratitude 
produced by the attentions of a first admirer, is apt 
to look upon the restrictions of her parents as foolish 
and “old-fogyish.” But she may be certain of two 
things in this relation. First, that the young man 
who does not respect her mother, will not, when the 
first heat of his fancy has cooled, respect, much less 
love, her. 

Secondly, that the man who is so deficient in good 
sense, principle and right feeling as to persuade a girl 
of sixteen into a secret marriage to gratify his own 
selfish fancy, will have neither sense, principle nor 
feeling to restrain him from drunkenness or cruelty 
when he is weary of her. 
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ANOTHER PEACEMAKER. 


Many of our readers know what it is to swim under 
water, and they know well that it is not an easy thing 
to do—long at a time. 

In New York harbor there is now a vessel called 
the Peacemaker, which can swim under water for 
hours at the rate of eight miles an hour, and carry in 
her three full-sized men, besides a cargo of torpedoes, 
fresh air and provisions. The inventor, Mr. J. H. L. 
Tuck, believes that her crew could remain in her 
safely for some days without coming to the surface. 

This “steel fish,” which is thirty feet long, seven 
and one-half feet deep, and eighteen inches wide, 
looks something like the little Monitor that encoun- 
tered the ram Merrimac. Indeed, the inventor calls 
her a “Submarine Monitor.” By means of a peculiar 
steering apparatus, she can dive to the bottom of the 
harbor, ascend again, pass under a vessel, and remain 
under one while torpedoes are let loose, or fixed and 
discharged. 

The motive power has not been disclosed. From 
the descriptions given by those who have gone down 
in her, we should conjecture that the force which 
impels her is similar to that which drives out the cork 
of achampagne bottle. A reporter of the New York 
Herald, who made two submarine voyages in her, 
going once to a depth of forty feet and remaining 
| under about thirty minutes, describes the adventure 
| as being in no way inconvenient or disagreeable. On 
coming to the surface, he found the air in the little 
| cabin ‘fas pure apparently as when we started, and no 
| heat oppressed us.” 

On another occasion, the Peacemaker was propelled 
| to a depth of fifty feet, where the crew left her, came 
| to the surface without her aid, and then pulled her up 
| from the bottom by a derrick. While she is at that 
| depth, a passing steamer casts a shade into her inte- 

rior sufficient to indicate the precise moment for the 
discharge of torpedoes. 
| The inventor has well named her the Peacemaker. 
| We hope she will prove to be one of the inventions 
which are rendering aggressive war too perilous to 








| be undertaken, except by d » and defensive 
| war easy, safe and cheap. 
Oe 


SOMEBODY PAYS. 


Tom C——, a lad from the country who had secured 
a situation in New York, was taken in charge by John, 
| an older boy, who “knew the ropes.” ‘Here is the 
place for dinner,” he said one day, during their hour 
at noon, stopping before a glittering house, with win- 
dows of stained glass, and a gilt sign displaying an 
attractive bill of fare. 

“Clam soup. Ham. 
lunch. Come along! 
all for nothing.” 

But Tom drew back. “I don’t understand. But 
I’m sure of one thing: somebody pays,” he said. A 
year later he met John, who had been discharged 
months before, coming out of the gin-shop, stagger- 
ing. It was late at night. John’s wife, pale, hungry- 


Sardines. Cheese. Free 
You can eat a hearty dinner, 


looking, shabbily clothed, was waiting for him. 
“I see now who paid for the free lunches,” said th< 
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country lad, as he helped her to lead her drunkea hus- ! 
band home. 

A Russian officer, who watched the desperate charge | 
at Balaclava, is reported to have detected instantly 
that it originated in a heedless blunder. | 

“But unfortunately,” he wrote afterward, “mis- | 
takes in war carry destruction not alone to those who 
make them, but to their comrades.” 

The same rule applies to mistakes in ordinary life. 
No thoughtless or wicked man is “only his own ene- 
my.” He is the enemy of his innocent family, his 
comrades or friends. Often in life we see no evil result 
from our heedlessness or meanness or indolence. But 
“somebody always pays” for our shortcomings. Asa 
large share of the evil in this world is wrought by 
heedless, reckless people ‘‘who mean well,” this fact 
may be a useful curb on them. 
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WHAT THE HOT SUN DID. 


John Adams’s father wished to give his son a colle- 
giate education, but the boy liked the brooks better 
than his books. Study was monotonous to the active 
lad, who found both excitement and pleasure in hunt- 
ing and fishing. 

“John,” said his father, one day, when he was four- 
teen years old, ‘it is time for you to decide respect- 
ing your future occupation in life. 
do you wish to follow?” 

“I wish to be a farmer, sir,” replied the sturdy | 
boy. 

“Very well,” said the father, not a little disap- | 
pointed, for he had hoped that John would enter the 
ministry. “If that is your choice, it is time for you 
to begin. You must give up fishing and hunting, and 
enter at once upon the work of fitting yourself for a 
farmer’s life. You will begin to-morrow morning.” 

Shortly after breakfast the next morning, John was 
sent alone to the field to hoe corn. He worked until 
noon, came home to dinner, returned to the field, and | 
worked till night. While he worked he thought, and 
the scorching sun quickened his thoughts. 

“Father,” said he, hesitatingly, that evening, “I’ve 
been thinking to-day, and have concluded that I | 
should like to try my books. It was very hot out in 
the corn-field.” | 

“Very well. You can begin school to-morrow | 
morning,”’ answered the judicious father, concealing 
his pleasure at the fact that the blazing sun had | 
burned out his son’s desire for a farmer’s life. | 

The boy fitted for college in two years, and was | 
graduated at Harvard at the age of twenty. He | 
then began to support himself by teaching school, at 
the same time studying law, in Worcester. Braddock 
had just then suffered his disastrous defeat, and the | 
colonies were in great peril. France and England 
were struggling for the mastery of the American 
continent. The schoolmaster’s martial nature was so 
stirred that he would have abandoned teaching and 
the law, could he have obtained the captaincy of a 
troop of horse or a company of foot. Fortunately 
for the country and for himself, he could obtain 
neither, but was forced to open a law-office in the 
town of Braintree. 

The obnoxious Stamp Act was published. The 
yeomen of Braintree met in town-meeting to protest 
against its enforcement. Lawyer Adams, then thirty | 
years of age, was appointed to draw up the remon- 
strating resolutions. His production so fitly expressed 
the people’s sentiments that not only Braintree, but 
forty other towns of Massachusetts, adopted it, and 
the author became one of the people’s leaders. He | 
was sent to the Continental Congress, and there be- 
gan a career which, while not free from blemishes, is 
one of the greatest in the history of the country. 

That hot summer’s day did a good deed for popular 
government when it forced John Adams to drop his 
hoe and take up his books. 

——++o9——__—_——_ 
PECULATION. 

The Spanish system of administration recognizes 
peculation as an official perquisite. A former collec- 
tor of customs in Cuba held the post for two years. 
He sent to his patron in Spain, from whom the ap- 
pointment came, the whole of his salary. But when 
he himself left the island, he took with him sixty 
thousand dollars, the net profit of two years’ service 
in the custom house. 

Not only the heads of departments, but all the sub- 
ordinates, including the servants, think they are at 
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What business | 
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liberty to make the most they can out of their official | 


positions. A Cuban physician and savant, with a 
large practice, was appointed to represent the island 
at the Washington Medical Congress. The Secretary 
who wrote to inform him of his appointment, added | 
that he would be allowed two hundred dollars for his | 
personal expenses. 

The physician declined the appointment, much to 
the annoyance of the captain-general, who, on meet- 
ing him a few days after, inquired why he had re- 
fused to accept the honor. 

“T could not afford, sir, to leave my large practice 
and pay my own expenses for the meagre sum of two 
hundred dollars,” answered the doctor. 

“There must be a mistake somewhere,” rejoined 
the captain-general, opening his eyes very wide; “for 
I remember that the amount of the grant was two 
thousand dollars.”’ 

An inquiry revealed the fact that the clerks in the 
captain-general’s office had agreed to offer the physi- 
cian two hundred dollars, and share the remaining 
eighteen hundred among themselves. 
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LOVE OF HOME. 


Poets have sung this tender feeling, and travellers 
have carried it all the way around the globe. It seems 
sometimes the strongest where the home is the poor- 
est. 

If anywhere this love could be starved to death, it 
ought to expire in the great salt-plain of Asali. This 
is a basin about two hundred feet below the level of 
the sea, and near the western shore of the Red Sea. 
It is enveloped in an almost perpetual fog, and the 
strong winds fill the air with clouds of salt dust so 
thick as to hide everything from sight. And yet, dis- 
mal and dreary as this region is, a recent traveller has 
this to say of the home-feeling of its inhabitants: 

“In this wretched spot dwell a people whose only | 
villages are clusters of palm-trees, and their principal | 


|dess Pele, who is held responsible for all volcanic 


| dren, a daughter and a son, were the fruit of this 


| Of Milo standing in the entrance hall. 
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nourishment the palm-wine. These are the salt- ' 
workers, each of whom has a palm to himself, under 
the shade of which he lives, and no other habitation 
does he care for. 

“Even when he goes into other countries where 
| people dwell in houses, and have sheep and vegeta- 
| bles, and fields to till, the remembrance of the sweet 
| palm. wine makes him long for his native salt-plains 
beneath the smoking cone of the volcano of Artali, 
and he is wretched till he has returned to them, for, 
curiously enough, the houseless Afar’s love of home 
is perhaps stronger than is that of the civilized Euro- 
pean whose home contains every luxury.” 


— 
EARTHQUAKE LEGENDS. 


The recent earthquake shocks lend interest to the 
legends relating to these phenomena. In every liter- 


| ature, and in all tradition, such legends are numerous 


and strange. Naturally they are most abundant in | 
countries where the phenomena are most frequent. 
Asia Minor, Greece and Italy have furnished to our 
literature familiar stories of giants, the cyclops, and 
the punishment of Enceladus. One of the most in- | 
teresting of these mythological personages is the god- 
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ancient times. This may be accounted for on the 
ground that a destructive wave usually follows any 
| eruption or movement near the coast. The legends 
| of the flood current among the Sandwich Islanders 
vary, but they are mainly connected with Pele. The 
story of this goddess runs somewhat as follows : 

Pele is said to have been born in a far distant land 
on the horizon towards the south-west. There she 
lived with her parents until her marriage. ‘Two chil- 


union. But after a while Pele’s husband was enticed 
from her by a rival divinity. 

The deserted Pele started on her travels in search | 
of her faithless husband, and came in the direction 
of the Sandwich Islands. At the time of her re- 
—— wanderings, these islands were a vast waste, 
there being neither sea nor fresh water. When Pele 
departed on her journey, her parents gave her the 
sea to go with her, and bear her canoes onward. 

So the goddess sailed forward, flood-borne by the 
sea, until she reached the land of Pakuela, and thence 
onward to the land of Kanaloa. From her eyes salt 
tears streamed forth as she went, and ler brothers 
| composed and sang the celebrated ancient song,— 


“Oh, the sea, the 
Forth bursts t 
Behold it bursts on Kanaloa!” 


But the sea continued to rise, until only the high- 
est peaks of the great mountains ou Mani and on 
Hawaii were visible, all else being covered. 

In course of time the sea receded, until it reached its | 
present level. 

From that time Pele forsook her native land, and | 
has dwelt in this country of her adoption ever since, 
her family subsequently following her example. 





ce sea! 
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—o 


TASTE FOR ART. 


There is an old story to the effect that a lady of 
wealth but not of culture saw, while making a call in 
a beautifully decorated house, a statue of the Venus 
“Pretty, aint 
“Too bad she’s lost 


} 
| 


| 
| 
she?” said she to her hostess. 
her arms! If she hadn’t, you could put her in the 
parlor.” Though not of the precise type of the hero 
of the following anecdote, the speaker evidently 
might be found to resemble him in some points. 


An American millionnaire, who had the reputation 
of being “about the wealthiest man on ’Change,” | _ 
and who was accredited with holding a considerable 
| opinion of the ‘almighty dollar,” came to Athens, 
writes the author of “On the Track of the Crescent,” 
witha large e xcursion party. 

In due time he visited the Acropolis, and after cast- 
ing his eyes about, came to a halt opposite the Tem- 
jple of Vesta. “I guess I like that female,” he said, 

pointing to one of the caryatides. “W hat will you 
take for her?” 

“She is worth a great deal more than you could 
give,” replied the Greek guide. 

“T calculate that’s my affair, ” said the American. 
| "Name your price right away. 

The custodian stroked his beard, and made no an- 
swer. Jonathan now waxed wroth, and thundered 


forth,— 
k T 


“Just pac 
under heaven! 
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HIS OPINION. 
The following conversation is reported from Ari- 
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‘BILIOUSINE 





}zona. The views on the Indian question which it 

contains are no doubt original, but they are scarcely 

| novel for that section. They may rather be taken as 
representative of opinions prevalent on the frontier. 
| The person who expressed them was the proprietor 
| and cultivator of a small ranch upon the dry plains 
of the Southwest. 


He invited me to sit down, and we munched melon 

a while and talked of various matters. Then 

broached Indian affairs. 

‘How is the Indian business managed in Arizona?” 
| IT asked. 

“It’s managed mighty ornary, stranger. 

|*tain’t managed no way at all. It’s jest 

| little dog, and save up the fur.” 

| ‘But which is the big dog?” 

! 
“don’t be bashful, stranger. You’re no friend of 
mine ef yer don’t eat that half. Well, I don’t want 
to do no braggin’ myself, but it kinder strikes me that 
when the blood-colored fellows gits after me, the fur 
~ saved the way it orter be,” jerking his knife over | 

is shoulder at the scalps on the wall. ‘But the fel. | 
lers over on the Hassayamp an’ roun’ Wickenburg 
an’ thar, why, the redskins mostly lifts their ha’r.”’ 


oh ae 
RETURNING THE FAVOR. 


A writer in the Manchester (Eng.) Times argues 
that cats can be taught that excellent rule of social 
courtesy that one good turn deserves another, and 
he makes good his argument by telling this story of 
his own domestic pussy. 


T once had a cat who always sat up to the dinner- 
table with me, and had his napkin round his neck, 
and his plate and some fish. e used his paw, 0 
course, but he was very particular, and behaved with 
extraordinary decorum. When he had finished his 
fish I sometimes gave him a piece of mine. 

One day he was not found when the “dinner-bell 

rang, so we began without him. Just as the plates 
were put round for the entrée, puss came rushing up 
stairs and sprang into his chair, with two mice in his 
} mouth. 
| Before he could be stopped, he dropped a mouse on 
o his own plate, and then one on to mine. He 
divided his dinner with me, as I had divided mine 
with him. 





Fact, |, 
ig dog eat | 


“Well,” said he, cutting off another slice of melon, 
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For the Companion, 
THE CHIEF’S APPEAL. 


(The supposed words of an Indian chief, directed to 
an agent representing the U. 8. Government.) 


The storm you hear, that rends the trees, 
Seems like the storm that rends my heart; 
My veins that colder storm doth freeze, 
rou know not what its blasts impart! 
Oh, to have died with fighti sires, 
Than live to feed starvation’s fires! 





“The red man free! the red man free!” 
‘is like the mira; ge on the plain, 
When the nigh-famished wande 

Water and food and lifes ah, fair 
When memory paints sue h scenes, ‘in wrath, 
I'd take the glory-trod war-path! 


ong see 






My sires! how blissful were the years 
- « 


When, . the wide plains ve did roam! 





‘lead Aude your plenteous prairic ‘home: z 
In vain the buffalo from you sped, 
Your arrows made his gory bed, 


The rocky dens where skulked the bear 
Have felt your daring ponies’ tread, 
And, to the bone-carpeted lair 
Your deadly arrows oft have sped; 
The streams have rocked your light canoe, 
Aud yielded up their spoils to you. 


The te: wy ful cafion’s sounding rocks, 
ining waters whirl and dash, 
wal the successive shocks 

Tk: AVE Mee ked the dull and heavy crash, 
When fell, with arrow quivering, 
The fearless goat, —the cafion king! 


Above, upon the grassy 

The mustang hears your loud halloo— 
In vain he far and wildly flees. 

His neck has felt your strong li ISSO 3 
He struggles, like the eaptured brave 
Crush, crush, high spirit, for a slave! MM 


Where are the wild herds “aay far? 
Where are the red men free wy 

The bison’s bones wide-seatte kent : 
The tribes roam starving, day on day. 

The Indian's glory’s but a name, 

That mocks me—inan of Ww ant and shame! 















Our village wails for food; to-night 





Your white men grasp our every right, 
The last tdrop of our canteen drs tin. 

Where is your promised justice, say ? 

Why hides it ‘neath your pote nt sway? ? 


You will lend naught of aid ?—F: are well! 
The Indian spirit bends to none 
Welcome, wild winds, ye seem to ‘tell 
Hlow soon will set the Indians’ sun. 
Welcome, grim Death, your desert bounds 
My sires’ happy hunting-grounds, 


CLARENCE YOUNG RIVERS. 





+r 
For the Companion, 
FOR HIS SAKE. 


There are two services in life, and unto one or 
the other do we all devote ourselves. Perhaps 
a large number of young people go on with- 
out stopping at all to think whether their govern- 
ing motive is to please or to please them- 
to do the thing that is right, because 
it is right, or the thing that is pleasant, because it 
is pleasant. 

This thought was the key-note of the sermon to 
which Ellen Grey listened. Perhaps she was the 
only one in the whole congregation to whom, in 
all its force, the thought went home. But if among 
the shining hosts of heaven there is joy over one 
sinner that repenteth, surely that preacher need 
not feel a sermon lost to which even one hearer 
listens with the heart. 

“Which,” the preacher said at the end, ‘‘which, 
then, will you do: please yourselves, or strive to 
please Him? Which is best worth your while? 
And if you would serve Him who has called you, 
there is no time to lose, for soon the night cometh. 
It must be now that you begin, and not to-mor- 
row.” 

“What, oh what, there for me to do?” 
thought the girl, her soul in tumult within her. 

And as if the preacher had read her unspoken 
thought, he answered it: 

“You must not wait for the great opportunities ; 
you might die before they came. It is not the 
greatness of the deed, but the singleness and de- 
votion of the motive, that counts in the Celestial 
reckoning. ‘The lowest service rendered for His 
sake is higher than the mightiest struggle for mere 
self-advancement.” 

Ellen Grey bowed her head, and, in a whisper 
that surely God heard, she breathed, “For His 
sake!” 

“Walk bome with us, Ellen,” said a gay voice, 
when church was over, and Ellen was turning to 
go, and then she remembered that her father was 
out of town, and that her mother, cumbered with 
much serving, had not come to church, and if she 
ran away with her friend, it would mean leaving 
her grandmother to walk home alone. 

‘For His sake,” she whispered again to herself, 
and then called cheerfully to her friend, ‘Not 
to-day, thank you,” and drew her grandmother's 
old hand through her strong young arm. 

At home she found her mother overworked 
and tired; but when Ellen offered to help, patient 
Mrs. answered, ‘‘No, I'll do it all; you have 
on your Sunday frock.” 

**For His sake,” whispered the girl softly to her- 


God, 


selves ; 


is 


Grey 


self; and in five minutes she was down stairs 
again, the Sunday gown put away, and ready to 
help. 


Ellen Grey hardly knew, at first, what had been 
in that morning hour the silent office of God's 
spirit in her heart; 
course and current of her life were to be changed. 
She only knew that of two services she would fain 


or how thoroughly the whole | 


THE YOUTH’S 


choose the worthiest, and that she was called on to | soon as unleashed, but to my surpr ise, they remained 


choose then or never. 
her life “For His sake.” 
“My religion,” she said, ‘tis now expressed in 
one word, Obedience. It makes my life Lappy 
here; it brings to me spiritual light, and the past, 
| present and future are all beautiful to me.” 
It proved the beginning of a life whose good in- 
fluence has reached many hearts. 


From that day she lived 


————+or-—___—_ 


COLLEGE OF NOBLES, 


Kalksbiirg College, the school of the Austrian nobil- 
ity, is in a picturesque vale within three miles of 
Liesing, a little town on the Sudbahm, or Southern 
Railway, about seventeen miles from Vienna. The 
college proper is perched in the lap of wooded hills, 
a crystal streamlet dividing it from the village to 
which it owes its name. This hamlet consists of a 
score of deep-eaved, snow-white cottages, each dwell- 
ing a very bower within a bower. The college build- 
ing is by no means handsome or imposing, but the 
reception-rooms are lofty, with polished wood floors, 
slippery as ice, in places sticky as wax. The furni- 
ture in these apartmeuts, wherein young princes have 
awaited the coming of their king, is of the plainest 
kind; in fact, it is not only old-fashioned, but rick- 
ety and seedy Lo the last degree. 


Kalksbiirg is a Jesuit college, 
the order. The principal, 
called the “Father Rector.” 
| “Father Prefect,” 

“divisions,” allot punishment; 
“Father Professors,” of whom there are about fifty. 

The Prefects of Divisions only live with the stu- 
dents, the remaining professors being provided with 
| 2 wing of the college for their exclusive residence. 
| There are several lay brothers attached to the institu- 
| tion, to whom are confided all the minor and menial 
| offices. After a boy has passed the rubicon of pedi- 
|gree und social status, he is entered on the college 
books, carefully and cheerfully examined by one or 
more of the professors, with a view to ascertaining 
his educational and mental acquirements, when he is 
relegated to one of the classes in one of the four di- 
visions. He is provided with uniform, not slop-shop 
fashion, but after the most detailed and elaborate 
measuring on the part of the college tailor, who sees 
that it fits “like paper on the wall.” 

This uniform consists of (undress) a cap, Miitze, a 
dark blue cloth blouse, Bliize, and long trousers, 
Hozen. ‘The full dress is called Gala, and is composed 
of a blue cloth jacket, with gold buttons, blue trousers, 
with a gold stripe,—white in summer,—and a shako 
identical to that worn by the Austrian Foot-Guards. 

The very small boys, and Prince Wallenstein is 
only six years of age, weara sort of bonnet, dr hood, 
without any peak. The little fellows look very com- 
ical in these head-pieces and long trousers, while their 
strut, when in full dress and all the glories of the 
golden stripes, is irresistibly droll. One pudgy Rus- 
sian princeling, as broad as he is long, is the funniest 
sight imaginable, as he rolls along beside Count Blum, 
a veritable animated lightning-rod. 

The hours at Kalksbiirg are very judiciously di- 
vided. Every boy is out of his bed at half-past four 
A.M. in summer; at five in winter. After chapel, 
breakfast; then recreation until eight, and from eight 
until ten, school. A quarter of an hour is allowed for 
a sandwich and recreation, when study is resumed till 
noon, at which hour dinner is served. From half- 
past twelve, recreation till a quarter-past one, when 
the boys study up to two. From two until four o'clock, 
school. A cup of coflee is now served, and recreation 
lasts one hour. 

At five o’clock study is renewed until seven-thirty, 
when supper is taken, and ata quarter to eight the 
bell rings for night prayers, after which all retire, 
save the luckless young gentleman under punishment, 
or those desirous of remaining up to study. It can- 
not be said that the students at Kalksbiirg are idle. 
Every moment is accounted for, and even the very 
little boys have, in proportion to their years, as much 
hard work as the elder ones. e 

A ftiner-looking set of lads, or healthier, it were 
impossible to meet, and so handsome, also; the fair 
Austrians, the black-eyed, black-haired, swarthy Hun- 
garians; while their politeness, not only towards 
visitors and their inferiors in station, but toward one 
another, is indeed a lesson “worthy the copyage.” 


and is conducted by 
whose word is law, is 
Next in rank comes the 





and then come the 














— 
TERRIBLE DOGS, 


Just after the close of the late war, I was spending 
the holidays at the house of a friend in South-western 
Virginia. His plantation was large, and like all the 
other farms in the neighborhood, had been so greatly 
neglected during the last five years that many parts 
of it were covered with a second growth of oak and 
chink-a-pin, forming capital cover for the deer, wild 
turkeys, raccoons, and other wild animals, which fre- 
quently came down from the mountains some five 
miles distant. Occasionally a black bear was bold 
enough to make his appearance. 

For such fellows the farmers were constantly on 
the watch, for beside playing havoc with sheep and 
calves, these bears furnished the neighborhood with 
much of its sport. Soon after my arrival, my friend 
took me to the house of a neighbor, and introduced 
to me the “‘pets” of the settlement. These were two 
enormous Ulm dogs, otherwise known as German 
boarhounds, and splendid specimens of their race, 
named Romeo and Juliet. They were said to be fierce 
and ungovernable by any one save their keeper, to 
whom they showed instant obedience. 


One morning, just after daylight, Jake, one of the 
negro ‘“boys,”’ rushed into the house, and gave an 
alarm. <A bear had killed a calf in the big pasture, 
half a mile away, and when frightened by Jake, had 
started off toward the mountains. 

At this news all was excitement. Clothes were 
hurried on, and messengers sent to all the neighbors 
to give the news, and direct them to the meeting- 
place. By the time we had despatched a hasty break- 
fast, the dooryard was full of men and dogs, but the 
“pets” were conspicuously absent. On “i for 
them, I was told not to worry about it, that “they 
would be on hand when wanted.” 

rhe trail was clear, and the mongrel pack, guided 
by the sure noses of three fox-hounds in their midst, 
pursued it rapidly. The men followed as they might, 
foreing their way through brush and brier, until, in 
little more than half an hour, the barking and snarl- 
ing of the dogs told us that bruin was at bay. 

I was first at the spot. At the foot of a large oak 
sat a splendid black bear, his open mouth and heav- 
ing sides denoting his excitement and fatigue. About 
him, at a distance of some twenty feet, stood twenty 
dogs, howling and yelping, while lying close beside 
the bear were eight more dogs that he had killed. 

In tive minutes more the most of the hunters had 
come up and formed in a semi-circle about the bear, 
which made no further effort to escape, but sat on his 
| haunches, slowly swaying his body to and fro, and 
eying us intently. He had made his run, and now 
stood his ground bravely, as became a son of the 
woods, 

\ moment more and the cry was raised, “Here they 
are!” and pushing their way through the thickets, 
were seen the forms of the two great dogs. T tind 
| fully expected the dogs to spring upon the bear as 





whose duty it is to superintend the | 


« 


COMPANION. 


| quiet, uttering no sound and ev incing no excitement. 
wagged their tails; then, turning to left and right, 
they walked some forty feet from each other; the n, 
turning toward Bruin, they quietly advanced until 
they were on either side of him, and perhaps twenty 
feet from him. 

Again they stopped and eyed each other and the 
bear, which now turned his small bright eyes quickly 
from side to side, on the alert to know what was com- 
ing next. 

The dogs now flattened themselves to the earth, 
and slowly drew their great bodies forward until 
within about eight feet of their prey, when, again 

rising to their full height, and now trembling with 
suppressed excitement, they looked past the bear and 
upon each other. Again they crouched, but this time 
for a leap, and in an instant they hurled themselves 
on their foe. 

After a little time, a stream of blood s urted from 
Juliet’s mouth, and the cry went up, “Look! look! 
The game is up!” It was true; the sharp fangs of 
the hound had severed the carotid artery of the bear, 
and in five minutes more the bear was dead. 

It was a brutal sight, and yet there was an almost 
human intelligence displayed in the attack and meth- 
ods of the two hounds. 


—+Or—_—__—_—_— 
For the Companion. 


A TRIBUTE. 
(P. H. H.) 
O friend beloved, what Death can claim, 
Earth’s vesture worn and rent, lies here. 
What of the soul which overcame ?— 


The pure white soul, whose vision clear 
Pierced far beyond man’s praise or blame, 


And held them naught? Like one who dwells 
In some fair pleasaunee, girt about 

With lofty walls, where sentinels 
All evil cree ping things keep out— 

So thou, as wrapped in magic spells, 


Moved on, deaf to life’s jar and fret, 
With feet too often bruised and torn, 
And hand in hand with death, but yet 
By soaring spirit-wings upborne 
Above our dearth and vain regret, 
Ah, gentle friend, what - ll was thine, 
Who heart to heart with nature wrought? ? 
From bird-notes, brook, or wind-thrilled pine 
Their pathos or their ‘passion caught, 
In songs half shadow, half sunshine. 
Like Nature’s self! true, loving heart! 
High thoughts, which were thy ministers, 
Which knew no tongue of trade or mart, 
Were yet the dear Lord’s messengers, 
To train thee for the deathless part 


Of those unstained by guile or wrong, 

Vho, when the Master calls their name, 
Hear in the welcoming angels’ song 

Familiar chords of Coxe —the same 
That through life’s contlict made roi strong. 


MARIE B. WILLIAMS. 


———— 


THE NEW CARPET. 


When one begins 
not tell to what the 
will end. 

The Perkins family were elated. The too munifi- 
cent grandmamma was about to present them with a 
new carpet, and a general hilarity pervaded the 
household. Papa alone, foreseeing in his prudent 
mind a train of logical sequences, feebly protested | 
against the extravagance. “But, John,” said the 
gracious mistress of the household, “it is a present | 
from your mother. How can you call it an extrava- 
gance?” A new carpet! Mrs. Perkins forthwith 
pictured the absolute necessity of a total renovation 
of their domestic tabernacle. It was obvious that 
certain deficiencies did exist there. “We must have 
these things attended to, John,” said the gracious 
lady. “How will they look with the new carpet?” 
“Very well indeed, my dear, J think,” said Mr. Per- 
kins, amiably. 


to make improvements, one can- 
better way will lead, or where it 


Mr. Perkins came home one night to find his hearth 
dismantled, his Lares and Penates huddled together 
in an upper room, and all his womankind in the full 
fury of iconoclasm, each armed with a whitewash 
brush and a pail of water, splashing at the parlor 
walls. 

“What!” cried Mr. Perkins, standing aghast at this 
mystic rite, “what are you all doing?” 

“Why, John,” composedly replied his wife, not 
suspending her assiduity, ‘“‘we must get this paper off, 
you know, before the new one goes on. I’m sorry 
there’s no supper for you, but I thought, of course, 
you'd dine at the club, as we arranged this morning. 
You might as well make some permanent arrange- 
ment of the sort, for it will be weeks before we can 
use the dining-room.” 

“Why, what’s the matter there?” said poor Mr. 
Perkins; “we aren’t going to put any new carpet in 
that room.” 

“I wish we were,” sighed Mrs. Perkins; ‘‘we really 
need one there more than anywhere else, but you 
know I told you, John, this morning, that the roof 
of the dining-room leaked like a sieve, and the paper 
is entirely ruined, and the plastering must be repaired 
before it can be papered. Besides, Bridget says the 
kitchen floor must be painted. She won’t scour it any 
more, she says. And, John, the skylight leaks, and 
Mr. Mason says two slates are off the roof. He’s go- 
ing to send a slater to-morrow and a composition 


while we are about it, don’t you think something 
should be done about the back yard, so as not to run 
up a separate bill for that?” 

Mrs. Perkins paused in her splashing and looked at 
her husband with the most innocent confidence. 

Here, however, Aunt Betsey broke in with an en- 
ergetic sniff of disapproval. ‘*We’d better fix the 
inside before we go out-doors. What worries me is 
that awful entry carpet. 
the dining-room, and where everybody can see it, too. 
And that ragged thing on the stairs. ‘It’s a mercy we | 
don’t all break our necks every day.” 

“Papa, dear,” says Josephine, who had been wait- 
ing for a chance to speak in her turn, “aren’t you go- 
ing to do something about the chandeliers? They 
are really disreputable, you know, and will look worse 
than ever when our new moulding i is up.’ 

“A new moulding, child,” says papa, making a fee- 
ble stand, ‘“‘what are you talking about? It is out of 
the question.” 

“Ah!” says Aunt Betsey. 

“Oh!” says Josephine. 

“Nonsense, John!” says the gracious lady. 

“But we’re to havea new cover for Pink’s cushion,” 
pipes up little Jane. ‘Poor pussy, it’s been so incon- 
venient for her to have no place to be comfortable in 
but your big chair!” 

«And, papa,” says Josephine, “why can’t we have a 
new picture in the parlor? You know you wouldn’t 
get me that statuette in plate-mail I wanted so much, 
and so you will have all the money you would have 


Goupil’s the other day.” 
Aunt Betsey winks at mamma and savs aside,— 
“Don’t say anything about pictures till we are sure 
of the stair-carpet.”’ 





| 


Mamma returns, quietly, “We shall get that out of 
the old carpet I sent to auction; I don’t believe John 
has thought of that.’ 


“Then,” says Aunt Betsey, ominously, “‘we must | 
The carpet won't | 


have a hocking for the back room. 
last without it.” 
“Gracious lady,” says papa, ‘“‘with all deference to 


For a moment they looked at each other, and slowly | 


roofer to mend the dining-room, and then, dear, | 


It’s worse than the one in | 


spent for that to get the lovely etching we saw at | 
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our superior judgment, let me submit that at this 
ute we shall have to sell our house to pay the bills.” 
“But, Jolin,” says mamma, “the house will sell so 
much Detter. Mr. Wilberforce says we shall get a 
thousand more for it in consequence of these re- 
pairs.” 


ly 
{re 


+r 
“DIGNITY.” 


The characteristics of a Turveydrop may be often 
found in the humblest life. ‘I have never seen them 
more clearly exhibited,” says a pleasant writer, “than 
in the case of a very unpopular colored preacher, 
whom his parish utterly discarded.” She was stand- 
ing in her dour one day, when, in a moment, a most 
peculiar-looking creature stood before her. His limbs 
seemed all set at acute angles from his body, and he 
sprang into the room much as a grasshopper would 
do. But he bowed low. Such a combination of dig- 
nity and buffoonery the lady had never seen before, 
and she hardly knew whether to laugh or to be afraid, 
when he broke out with,— 


“Madam, dis yere’s one of de ’ mergencies of life 
wid me; you know, madam, life has its ’mergencies! 
To speak ‘plain, I’se in a tight place—in a fix—and I 
wants”. 

“What?” 

“I wants you to help me out.” 

“Do you want ten cents, or something to eat?” 
asked the lady, kindly. 

“Why, —_ am! Tse a clargyman, not a beg od 
I’se Re v. G. W ‘ashington Johnson, madam, but 
in a ’me eee! i 

“7 hati is your trouble?” 

*Dere’s a sort of a ‘ring’ got up in my church to 
get rid on me, and settle au pop’larer man to please de 
young gé ails. 1 riz agin ’em, and exposed ’em, and 
dey chased me out of de meetin’-house. 

“So l’se ’bliged to exile myself till I gets ’em put 
down, but meantime I mus’ keep up my dignity as de 
Rev. G. Washington Johnson! 

“IT heerd you wanted a man to look arter your fur- 
nace, and I’se come to ax for de place. Dey says you’s 
moughty kind.” 

“IT want a man to clean the sidewalk, wash win- 
dows, and take care of the furnace. Is your home 
near here ?”’ said the lady. 

“I hasn’t got no home. My wife she go jine de 
ring agin me, bein’ as much took up wid de pop’lar 
fellow as de gals is. So I’se got no place wharin to 
lay my head! All I seeks now is privacy and secre- 
tion, whar I can keep up my dignity till dis ’mergency 
is over. Den Dll come out gran’ », and no man can 
heave up to me dat ever I did jobs in cellars and such 
like! You'll let me sleep in de cellar? 

“Soon de brederen and de sisteren will sarch me 
out, and call me to de pulpit agin! I’se been a rever- 
end clargy in Missippy and Firginny ’fore de war, and 
here since, so ’twon’t do for me to let up on dignity, 
and sift cinders and shake carpets ’fore de vulgar 

eyes, like any common job man!” 

The lady laughed and pitied the ignorant man, and 
then told ‘him if he could get a written recommenda. 
tion for honesty, he might come there, and sleep in 
the laundry. 

He begged to “clar up de cinders” 
off, and was allowed to do so. 
a good character.” 

He returned, with a note from a grocer and a doc- 
tor. He had served both of them years ago as stable- 
boy, and they praised him for industry, temperance, 
and good-nature. On these documents he was in- 
| stalled in the cellar. 
| The work was always done. The sidewalk was 

washed, the door-plate cleaned before any one was 
| stirring in the morning, and the cellar and laundry 
were pictures of cleanliness and good order. 

But it was in vain to ask the Rev. “G. W. J.,” as 
young Harry called him, to do an errand, or to wash 
the front windows at ordinary working ‘hours. His 
only reply w ould be, ‘‘Don’t ax me eber to comprom- 
ise my dignity.” 












before he went 
Then he went “to get 








+o 
“MIRACLE FASHION.” 


The way that ‘“‘miraculous” doctors often find their 
way to public notice is illustrated in the career of one 
which has come under our view. Patrick Henry 
Cuffee—or, as his friends called him, Pat Hen—was 
a‘“jobbin’ gent’man.”? One winter he had the good 
luck to secure a place as janitor of a cheap hall, 
where all sorts of strange doctrines were taught and 
wild theories advanced. Patrick had caught a few 
fragments of what he heard, and stirred them up 
into a sort of “belief,” and the wild thought had 
now entered his head of ‘‘coming out as a doctor.” 


“Betty,” he said to the poor patient wife—who 
amid much abuse and insolence, was toiling to feed 
him and her children while he spent all his money for 
beer and tobacco—‘Betty, I’s sick of this yere dog’s 
life! I has to work much as eight hours a day; and 
I’s mighty onsatisfied, and I’s gwine to make a gent’- 
man o’ myself!” 

‘What’s you gwine do to yourself?” said Betty. 

“Ds heerd dem folks, whose ’ligion I heats up and 
sweeps out, say dat dar are natural doctors—’strolo- 
gers. One fellow dat knowed no more ’bout ’strom- 
ony dan a cow’s foot, found he was the seventh son 
| of a seventh son, and all of suddent he begun to call 
de stars and planets by deir fus’ names, as sociable as 
if dey was his blood relations, and could measure "em, 
and weigh ’em, and tell what dey’s made on. 

“He didn’t even know his ‘Y-a-B-Yabs’ 
made dat discovery; but den he knowed as much as a 
whole college does! I’m a natural doctor, and I’se 
gwine to doctorin’, like ole Uncle Phil in Virginny. 
He maked heaps 0’ money curin’ cows and hosses and 
human men and women; and he couldn’t read half so 
good as I does.” 

“But whar’d you git de tools—de physic and de 
knives?” asked Betty. 

“Why, you’s got seventy dollars in de bank, haint 
you?” replied her husband. 

“Oh, but dat ar’s for a rainy day, like when little 
Pete died, and we had to bury him,” said Betty, 
mournfully. 

“Oh la, you silly woman! When I’s onct started, 
you’ll have money enough to bury everybody dat be- 
longs to you, if you wants to!” 
| “How'd you know when to gib which, and when 
| to gib t’oder?” asked Betty. 

“Oh, I'd stir em all up togedder and roll em in my 
hands into pills, like ole Uncle Phil uster. I should 
| pend most in general on my natural-born gift in 
stubborn cases dat had baffle de fus’ physicians, meri- 
| cle fashion,” said Pat Hen, with a toss of his head. 

It may seem strange, but Patrick Henry became a 
doctor, and had crowds of patients, until he one day 
came to grief by attempting a surgical operation. 





afore he 
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TOO SMART. 


Some men have a clear way of showing others the 
tendency to conceit, although sarcasm is seldom kind. 


Judge C is rather getting a name for saying 
smart things. Some time ago a lawyer came before 
|him on some question of an estate and advanced 
| some extraordinary legal opinions. 
| Judge Cc took his accounts. 
“You are something of an accountant, are you?” 
“Yes, your Honor; I know a little about it.” 
| ‘And you are familiar with real estate?” 
“Yes, your Honor; I know a little about that.” 
“Ah—hem—well, if you only knew a little abort 
law, vou’d know’a little about everything, wouldn't 








| you?”—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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For the Companion. 
TWO OF THEM. 


Four small shoes with copper tips, 
Two big drums and two small whips, 
Two bright heads with golden curls— 
“Cut ’em off! they’re like a girl’s.” 
Cake must be enough for two, 
One big piece would never do; 
Two milk-cups and two high- 


tears puns on the bright leaves at er feet. She 
reached the grocery where grandpa went to trade, 
and went in, asking, in a trembling tone,— 

“O Mr. Cummings, did Grandpa Grey” —— 

Before she could finish her question, the grocer 
answered, ‘‘Yes, he left his change on the coun- 
ter, and he got out of sight before I could call 
him. Here it is, Barbara, but he is too old—your 
grandpa is—to go about alone.” 

“T know it; it was all my fault,” said the little 
girl. ‘I'll never let him go again. Thank you, 
dear Mr. Cummings, for keeping the change,” 
and Barbara hurried home, with the money held 
firmly in her hand, and wiping the tears from her 
eyes, she cried,— 

“Tt’s all right, grandpa! I've got it here in my 
hand—don't you see? I heard you calling me all 
the time, too, and pretended not to hear; but I'll 





wiped them carefully ; 
kissed the little girl’s flushed, penitent face, and | 
said, ‘I hope it will be a lesson to you, my dear | 
child, for grandpa and grandma are growing old, 
and you will have to take care of them now.” 


playing with a lead-pencil to any 
When the end would become blunt, 
come to his father and say,— 


never in all my life be so naughty again, if you’ll | 
only forgive me.’ | 


“You are a good little girl, Barbara,” said 


grandpa. 


But Grandma Grey took off her spectacles, and 
then she bent down and 


Jutia D. Peck. 
—_————_+o>— 
WHEN three years old, Willie used to prefer 


other toy. 
he would 





‘“‘Papa, please ‘peel de mark’ for Willie.” 


UTS TO ce 
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chairs — 
Everything must go in pairs. 
Lots of noise with big toy drums, 
Two loud shouts when papa comes, 
Two small heads at mamma’s 

knee,— 
Twins are tired as can be. 

JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


———___ - ~+or-____ 
For the Companion. 


BARBARA’S LESSON. 


” 


“Barbara!” The little rosy- 
cheeked owner of that name was 
lying on the lounge in the sit- 
ting-room, very much interested 
in reading ‘‘Dotty Dimple.” 

“T s’pose grandpa’s lost his 
cane most likely,” she said to 
herself. ‘It seems as if he is 
the most forgetfullest man I 
ever saw. I most believe he 
hides his hat and cane when 
he comes in so’s to have me 
hunt ’em up. 
but it seems so.” 
“Barbara!” called again 
grandpa’s quivering voice. 

“I’m coming,” said Barbara, 
just to quiet her conscience, for 
she knew very well grandpa 
could not hear her. 

“T just want to finish this 
chapter, and besides, grandma 
thinks you go out too much,” 
added the nauglity girl to her- 
self. 

Then she went on with her 
reading, but she did not enjoy 
it any more, so she put it 
away, and went to see what 
was wanted of her. 

“Grandpa called you to go 
down to the store with him,” 
said grandma. “He wanted 
some pep’inint drops for his 
cold, but he’s so torgetful I 
don’t like to trust him alone, 
and I had to let him take a ten- 
dollar bill because there wasn’t 
any change. I do hope he 
won't lose it! You didn’t hear 
him call, did you, Barbara ?” 

“T—O grandma, just see that 
robin in the plum-tree! And 
here comes grandpa all right!” 

“T don’t know,” said Grand- 
ma Grey, going to the door. 
“He looks as if he was in 
trouble, or something.” 

“O grandpa,” faltered Bar- 
bara, “what is the matter ?”’ 

“You haven't lost the money, 
I hope,” added grandma, anx- 
iously. 

But the old man did not 
answer. He dropped down on 
the nearest chair, and began to 
turn his pockets inside out ner- 
vously. “I don’t know, moth- 
er,” he said, with a hopeless 
look. “I’m afraid —I can’t 
seem to remember, but I’m 
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pretty sure I put it in my 
pocket when I paid for the 
things. Yes, I’m pretty sure, but ’tisn’t here.” 

“Well,” said grandma, wiping her eyes on her 
apron, ‘you are too old to go to the store alone. I 
don’t know how we can spare the money, but 
there will be some way. Don’t feel bad, father. 
We don’t need many things,” and the dear old 
lady smiled through her tears, and took up her 
knitting. 

Poor Barbara! She felt as if she could never 
be happy again. For, notwithstanding her heed- 
less ways, she had a tender heart, and dearly 
loved her grandparents, who had taken her, 
a feeble baby, from her dying mother’s arms, 
and been to her all that father and mother could 
be. 

How much she owed them! 

She knew very well the ten-dollar bill could not 
be spared without sacrifice. 


She slipped quietly out of the house, and went | 


down the village street, looking carefully as she 
went; but she saw nothing of the money, and her 
heart grew heavier every moment, and the hot 


For the Companion, 
NIGHT LIGHTS. 


First the nursery lamp burns low. 
Folks to Slumbertown must go. 
Then the light in baby’s eyes 
Dimmer gets, and then it dies. 
After that the bells sing, “Hark! 
Put the lights out; make it dark.” 
But the stars shine clear and bright, 


Watching all the long, long night. 
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For the Companion. 
WHY NED WENT TO BED SO EARLY. 


Mamma was reading down stairs in the parlor. 

Suddenly she jumped up and said, “I wonder 
what Ned and Tot are doing ?” 

She went to the back door and called, but no 





| answer. Then to the front door, but she could 
| see nothing of them. 
| Then she went up stairs. 


It was so very quict she was sure of mischief. | 

She met Ned at the bedroom door, with a very | 
dirty face and a strange look in his eyes. But | 
where was Tot ? 

Mamma began to be a little frightened. 
where are you ?” called mamma. 

“Here I are,” answered a little voice sounding 
far away. 

Mamma rushed across the room, almost upset- 
ting the huge clothes-hamper that stood in the 
centre of the room, when a little “Oh!” made her 
lift the cover, and there in the bottom of the 
hamper sat two-year-old Tot with a large fruit- 
cake mamma had made the day before in his 
lap. 

And such a cake! Little fingers had taken all 
the fruit out, leaving holes all over the cake. 

“T put him there and gave him the cake. It 
was the splendidest cake I ever had, mamma,” 
said Ned. 

And that is why Ned went to bed so early with- | 
out any supper that afternoon. 


“Tot, 
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Behead her who fails never, leave a different one 
A religion, and then leave 
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i. 
PUZZLE. 
ever, 
a bang. 
Behead one who's ascending 
easily bending, 
A clasp, leave asnake with a fang. 
Behead what the oak vields, leave 
the wealth of the fields— 
A black wood, leave the frame of 
the knee. 

Behead erudition 
quisition, 

To mingle, and leave three times 
three. 

Behead to make shorter, leave a 
path over water, 

To wave, and leave part of a bird. 

Now the letters we’ve taken must 
not be forsaken, 

So I pray you to spell out a word. 

It is—if you think, I am sure 
you'll remember— 

A festival falling the last of Sep- 
tember. A.M. P. 


, leave 


and leave ae- 


2. 
COMBINED RHOMBOIDS, 
1, 2 
ee ek **e kK 
No. 1. 
Across —1, Unblemished. 2, 
Active. 3, Looks arehly. 4, A 


water-fowl. 5, Numbers of hor- 
ses or oxen harnessed together for 
drawing a carriage, ete. 

Down—1, In Washington. 2, 
An exclamation. 3, Indisposed. 
4, Fastening. 5, An occurrence. 
6, An American lake. 7, A wat- 
ering place. 8, A printer’s meas- 
ure, 9%, In Boston. 

No. 2. 

Across —1, Ground of. battle. 
2, To scoff. 3, A o% in Eng- 
land. 4, Situations. To work. 

Down —1, In Florence. - 
verb. 3, Conclusion. 4, Dregs of 
liquor. 5, An evil oa. 6, A 
wheel. 7, A beak. 8, In this 
manner. 9, In Rome, 


The first lines, across, will name 
a distinguis hed pre acher who died 
on Sept. 30, 1770. 
ANN O’ TATOR. 


3. 
HISTORICAL ANAGRAMS. 


Amasa Medsul was born in 
Boonts, Sept. 27, 1722. He was 
graduated from Vac harr in 17438. 
Ile signed the Caritonaide of 
Pineceedde mn, helped frame the 
State-cash-muss Tintoustonic,was 
Norgrove of the Jaste, and died 
in Boonts in 1802. It was said of 
him: “He drills kitten, attempts 
earl-eye, and hunts mickh.” 


4. 
CHARADE. 


My first results from the toss of a 
yay 
My next is first of adozen signs. 
For want of placing my whole with 
care, 
We have witnessed quarrels and 
lawsuits and fines. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last 
Number. 

. Ist couplet, John; 2d coup- 
let, Paul; 3d couplet, Jones; 5th 
couplet, seventy-nine; 6th coup- 
let, Flamborough Head ; 7th coup- 
let, Bonhomme Richard ; 8th coup- 


let, Franklin; 9th couplet, Scot- 
land. 
2. 1, Ganges; 2, Tiger; 3, Oder; 


5, Orinoco; 6, Nile; 7, 
&, Elbe; 9, Meuse; 10, 
Po; 12, Red. 


4, Seine; 
Hudson; 
Arno; Il, 


3. The Vicar of Wakefield, by 
Oliver Goldsmith. The Lamp- 
lighter, by Maria S. Cummins. 


What Answer? by Anna E. Dick- 
inson. His Two Wives, by Mary 
Clemmer. Daisy Miller, by Henry 
James, Jr. 
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the Comeau 
advance, NEV 
at any time - aa the 


The LF ‘~ a Price of 
“a year, payment in 
sc vate "TONS ean commence 


The C ompanion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent. by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it 4s stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember 
must be notified by lette 
his paper stopped. Alla res must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not ble us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 





It is 





that the Publishers 
en a subscriber wishes 








valid. 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 

MASON & CU., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
ass. 





For the Companion. 
WHOOPING-COUGH. 


Whooping.-cough is a highly contagious fever, affect- 
ing the entire system, but specially manifesting itself 
in an inflammation of the bronchial tubes, and a 


spasmodic cough occurring in frequent paroxysms. | 


The whoop is due to the rapid coughing. This ren- 
ders it impossible to draw in the breath until the 
coughing ends, when the breath enters strongly 
through the glottis, still partially contracted by the 
spasm. 

It rarely ends in less than six weeks; generally its 
run is longer, sometimes many months. As a rule, 
the physician merely aims to palliate the symptoms, 


guard against complications, and abridge somewhat | 


the attack. Says Flint, “It must be admitted that 
there are no known means by which the affection 
may be arrested.” 

A writer in the Lancet for March, 1886, thinks that 
the prevalent treatment has been directed too much 
to the symptoms, instead of to the cause. Hence the 
medicines prescribed have simply had an anti-spas- 
modie and sedative effect—relieving the but 
not reaching the disease itself. epi 
demic of whooping-cough, he 


cough, 
During a severe 
noticed on 
then at other times a marked aggravation. This led 
him to suspect some powerful atmospheric influences 
at work. On consulting his charts, he found that the 
former condition corresponded to a high per centage 
of ozone in the air, and the latter to « very low per 
centage. 

Ozone being a natural antiseptic (preventive 
putrefaction), he at once commenced to treat his pa- 


tients with antiseptic medicines, taken internally. | 


The result was very favorable. 
firmed by further experience, 
in almost every case. 


The method was con- 
proving satisfactory 


o> 
SCHOOL-ROOM DECORATION. 


A clean school-room is pleasant even if wholly un- 
adorned; but a dirty room is unsightly in spite of 
the most elaborate decoration. Before we begin to 
beautify our school-room, therefore, let us make it 
clean. The greatest source of untidiness is ink. No 
loose ink-bottles should be allowed in the room. Ink- 
wells sunk in the desk are the best to use. 

To keep the floor free from papers, it is only neces 
sary to provide a large waste-basket. This should be 
of simple and chaste design, and may be made orna- 
mental as well as useful. 

Many school-rooms are rendered unsightly and un- 
healthy by chalk-dust, and yet this source of annoy- 
ance and danger can be almost entirely done away 
by the use of what is known as 
Crayon. The best eraser is made of chamois-skin. 

Now, having our room bright and clean, we are 
ready to decorate. 

Mups and globes of soft and well-arranged hues 
should be preferred to those of brilliant and inartistic 
coloring. 

Passing to things not commonly considered neces- 
sary, [ will first mention window-shades. Even 
where there are inside blinds, it will be found that 
shades or curtains give the school-room a homelike 
look, and not only aid in furnishing it, but also afford 
great relief to the eyes. 

Pictures are within the reach of all. Good pictures 
exert a constant influence, gradually and insensibly 
raising the taste of the pupils, and retining their 
thoughts. But cheap pictures are far better than 
none; always provided they be good of their kind. 
A good wood-cut is better than a poor steel-engray- 
ing, and a good steel-engraving is better than a poor 
painting. Nothing is better than the portraits of 
eminent men. Views of noted places are of great 
interest and value. The geography lesson is more 
pleasantly committed if the pupils can have meaning 
given to the long, hard names by a glance at good 
pictures of the places they are studying. 

Photographs of ancient sculpture illustrating classi. 
cal mythology are eminently appropriate. 
photographs of classic scenes and buildings, such as 
the plain of Troy, the ruins of Pompeii, the Coliseum 
and the Parthenon. 

Mottoes are pretty decorations for a school-room. 


So are 


is | 


letters when- | 


several | 
occasions a marked alleviation of the symptoms, and | 


of | 


Alpha Dustless | 


They have also a far greater moral power than most 
persons would suppose. Who can estimate the po- 
tency of the world’s aphorisms and proverbs? 
Nothing can be more beautiful or fitting for school 
adorning than flowers. It is a pretty custom of many 


of wild flowers each morning to “Teacher.” It will 
be well to have a few pots of flowers always bloom- 
ing in the window. 

In a corner of the room should be a handsome 


the dictionary and cyclopedia, of course, and a good 
atlas and gazetteer. Then add as many books of travel, 
history and science as possible. In another corner I 
would have a table covered with baize, on which 
should be laid a daily and a weekly paper, and one or 
two of the leading monthly magazines. A few com- 
fortable chairs about this table would be attractive on 
rainy days, before school, and during the “‘nooning.” 
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| OLD SANFORD. 


| A touching story comes to us from the South illus- 
| trative of the close relations which existed between | 
| many of the better class of slave-holders and the bet- 
ter class of slaves. In 1863 Col. A. Campbell, the 
| owner of large sugar plantations in Louisiana, found | 
| that it was impossible to receive the money due to 
him from his consignees in Nashville, the lines being 
| drawn closely between the sections. Several other 
planters were in the same position. Their debtors, 
they knew, were ready and willing to pay, but there 
was no safe way of transmitting the money. Any 
Southern man who crossed the blockade was liable to 
be hung as a spy. 


Col. Campbell called his brother-creditors together. 

“I know of a messenger whom I am willing to 
trust,” he said. “He is my old body-servant Sanford. 
You must judge for yourselves whether you will do the 

same. 

Sanford was a slave. The money in all amounted 
to sixty thousand dollars. Years before the old man, 
who was a Methodist preacher, had lectured his young 
master on the wickedness of holding slaves. 

“He’s an original abolitionist,” said Col. Campbell 
now, “and as soon as he enters Nashville, he will be 
surrounded by hundreds of slaves flying to the North. 
Should he steal the money and escape, he would be 
free and rich for life. But 7 will trust him to come 


back.” 
It was a desperate chance. But partly because, 
perhaps, the money could not be got in any other 


way, the other planters resolved to take the chance. 
“On de fust ob de mont you can look foh me, Mars 
Aleck. If I don’t come den, you may reckon on old | 
| Sanford as dead.” 
| Sanford entered Nashville with crowds of negro 
| re fuge es, and for some days could not succeed in gain- | 
ing an ‘interview with his master’s creditors, He 
finally succeeded, presented his letter, and received 
the money, which he sewed up in his collar. 
As the month passed, the other creditors became 
uneasy. Every day Col. Campbell drove anxiously 
out the road by which Sanford must come, but in vain. 
| On the last eve of the month, a tattered, limping 
figure came in sight. 
“Hyah’s de money, Mars Aleck! Count dem bills, 
sah!’’ said the old man, with justifiable pride. 
This incident is true in every detail. 





> — 
CULTIVATING 


Teachers, 


THEIR MINDS. 

to avoid saying, “I don’t know,” will 
sometimes tell the children to “think it over till to- 
morrow,” which is well enough, provided the instruc- 
tor ascertains the proper answer and informs her 
pupils. 


An indolent teacher, lacking information, acquired 
the habit of putting the children off with evasions, 


and seldom, if ever, answering properly their honest | 


| inquiries. Finally, her teaching became so wholly 

| absent-minded and parrot-like, that she did not hold 
her pupils’ respect. 

| One day, a mischievous small boy asked,— 

| ‘Teacher, how doos a squirrel dig a hole ’thout 

| throwin’ up any dirt?” 

| “I know!” cried a little girl. 

“How, Sallie?” inquired the sleepy teacher. 

he digs.” 

| ‘But how doos he git thar?’ persisted the first in- 
quirer. 

“TI dunno,” said Sallie. 

“W-e-ell, children, just think that over till to-mor- 
row!” said the teacher, with her prompt and custom- 
ary ev asion. 

We hope the scholars did not overstrain their intel- 
ects. 


pistons 
WOULD BE READY. 

One of the most harrowing experiences of any 

| business or professional man is collecting his bills. A 

German shoemaker who had an order from a cus- 


| tomer of doubtful financial ability determined to take 
| time by the forelock. 





The day upon which the boots were to be completed, 
| the customer called and asked for the boots, but not 
| for the bill, but the articles were not ready. Again 
he called in the same manner, but there was still a 
| delay. Finally, he called the third time, thoroughly 
| angry, and demanded,— 

“Them boots done?” 

“Here vas de bill.” 

“The bill? But the boots?” 
| “Nod quide.” 

“When will they be done?”’ 
| “Oh, von off dese days.” 


“But I want ’em now!” 
“Vell, now, I shoost told you. Dem boods don’d 
vas quide ready, but der bill vas vat you call mage 
j oudt.”” He added,— 
| ‘You pay dose bill, und dem boods vas ready more 
| quig as five minutes.” 


| eee 
HIS ADVANCEMENT. 


| The ideas of some would-be critics are about as 
| intelligent as the following views of Miss Brown: 


| Miss Mariana Brown entered a music-store in Chi- 
| cago one day to purchase a piece of music for her 
little brother, who plays on the piano. 
“Here, miss,” said the polite clerk, 
| thing you want, for fifty cents.’ 
“Only fifty cents? That won’t do. He’s too fur 
advanced for that. Last week he played a piece worth 


“is just the 


| seventy-five cents. Can’t you gimme somethin’ fur 
a dollar?” 
<aiceiaaieaiascaiaiani 
TRUE. 
Patriotism is always admirable, however awk- 


wardly it may express itself. 


An Irishman who visited a menagerie saw, amongst 
other animals, a Shetland pony of the most diminu- 
tive size. 

“I reckon neow, Mikey, you never saw such a leetle, 
small, diminootive hoss as thet one afore, hev ye?” 

“Yis” [indignantly], “in coorse I have. In blissed 
= Ireland I've seen a pony as little as two av 
| him!” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


rural towns for the little children to bring a bouquet | 


bookease filled with well-bound books of reference,— | 








“He commences at the other end o’ the hole what | 
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| Don’t be imposed upon. Buy of reliable dealers, 
and be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. (Ade. 
| es AOE 
There is nothing equal to it as a beautifier, Poz- 
zoni’s Complexion Powder. For sale by all druggists 
and fancy goods dealers. [Adv. 
seaiealibtiaiaatinscuiigtie 
Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE HAIR.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
| proportion of deodorized COCOA-NUT OIL, prepared 
| expressly for this purpose. No other compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the var.ous 
conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all who 
have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair Dressing in | 
the World. (Adv, | 


The Chestnut Bell 

The best taking novelty ever 
introduced. Ring the little bell 
on every old joke and your life 
will be prolonged. LOTS OF FUN! 

Samples by mail, each 15 cts. 
| To agents, 6 for 60 cents ; 12 
for $1.00. Address 


PECK & SNYDER, 
126, 128, and 130 Nassau St., 
P. O. Box 2751. New York. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
& Ask for Glenn’s. 

Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
mailed on receipt of price, and 
5 cts. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 
1145 Fulton Street, New York. 
| Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute, 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions. 





























Our Autumn Catalogue of 


BULBS 4no 
PLANTS 


is now ready, and will be mailed free to all who apply. 
It offers, among Bulbs, the now famous Bermuc a 
Easter Lily (a single plant of which has borne 140 beau- 
tiful white flowers!), with a list of the best Hyacinths, 
ulips, Narcissus, etc.; and among Plants all the 
fashionable varieties of Winter Flowering Roses, 
Begonias, Bouvardias, Carnations, etc. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 
35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, a, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 































Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, | 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


WANE AKER 4 ert Ba. 


: Nestle’s Food 


Differs from ot sinee infant foods in that it is ES- 
PECIALLY SUITABLE for HOT WEATHER. 
| Aprominent Boston physician writes, ‘‘There is 

no excuse for losing children by Cholera Infantum 
or Summer Complaints where the means exist to 














TRADE 
cave | 





procure NESTLE’S MILK FOOD.” 

A very important | and distinctive characteristic 
of this food is that it furnishes a nourishing and 
| digestible diet, WITHOUT THE ADDITION of 
| MILK, water ‘alone being required ; it is therefore 
the most ECONOMICAL FOOD in the world. 


Talk with your physician about NESTLE’S MILK 
FOOD, and send for sample and pamphlet to 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., New York, Sole Agents. 





TOO LLU D. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 


RULES FOR ANITTING, EMBROID- 
ERY, GROCHET, ETC “sg FOR 
! N 





EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full ancortment of above as well as the oo 


Eureka Knit ng —, Filosene, and 
Etching Silks. all of which are Pure Dye and fast 
colors. For sale by all leading dealers, 





ctated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
LEADING PHYSICIANS 


of all Schools and sections voluntarily 
testify to its superior merit as 





The Most NOURISHING, the Most PALATABLE, | 
the Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 


a@ A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of In- 
fants and Invalids,” sent free on “p plication, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co. Surlington, Vt. | 





Moss-Stitch Embroidered Robes, 


APPLIQUE GALLOONS, NEW BRAIDS, 
EMBROIDERED FLANNELS, 
NEW RUCHINGS, 

Chantilly Flounces, Laces and Nets, 
Egyptian Laces and Flounces, 
Matelasse Spanish and Matelasse-Guipure 
Spanish Flounces, Laces and Nets, 
etc., ete., ete., 


Described and Illustrated, with Prices, in Autumn 
umber (Now Ready) of 
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Fashionable Specialties 


ADAPTED TO THE 


METROPOLITAN FASHIONS. 


This yepctens and useful Gute for Ladies who re- 
iO 


gard FASHI ON and study ECONOMY is published 
five ne sayear. Each numbe r contains the LATEST 
SPECIALTIES and NOVE 


oS practically — “dd 
by the BU TTERICK PUBL ISHING CO, (Limited) to 
the MOST RECENT FASHIONS, 


Single Copies sent on receipt of 5 cents. 
Yearly Subscription, 25 cents. Address 


THE KURSHEEDT M’F’G CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
For the Great 


AGENTS WANTED War Book 


Just Published, entitled 


= SPY 2 


REBELLION. 
/ A wonderful book by the great 
egeos iv 


Chief of U. 
ALLAN 

















Secret Service, 
PINKE RTON. 





The “SPY” reveals many secrets of 
the War never before told. 

A graphie account of the first 
oe to assassinate Lincoln—How 
1e Was conducted safely to Wash- 
ington—Early Battles of the War 

—The Secret Service — A Female 
apy. —A trusted Officer’s Treason— 
The Knights of Liberty — The 
“SPY” in —~ —— The Loyal 
League —McCl ellan and his Ene- 
mies—The “Spy” * journeys through 
the South—Defeat of General P’ ope 
—Battle of Antietam—MeClellan’s 
Farewell Address, etc., etc., to- 
gether with many THRILLING 


Jl 
PINKERTON’S SPIES heretofore not 








NARRATIVES OF 
made public. 

The “Sry” is the most thrilling War Book ever pub- 
lished. Endorsed by the Press and hundreds of Agents. 
A large, handsome book, of 688 pages. Profusely illus- 
trated. 


1S" ACENTS WANTED! 


In every town there oe numbers of people who will 
be glad to get this book, It sells to Merchants, Mechanics, 
‘armers, and everybody interested in the History of our 
Yountry. Thus every Age nt can pick out fifty or more 
in a town to Whom he can feel sure of selling it. 

We want One Agent in every township or county. 
Ge Any Person, with this book, can become a success stul 

we Agent. We give full instructions to new be- 
ginners. For full particulars and terms to 
Agents, address 
eG. W. DILLINGHAM, e ublisher, New sovk. 
_Succe: ssor to G. W. CARLETON & ¢ 
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Ask your retailer 1 for & on original $3 Shoe 


None name... dts bearing this Stamp 


JAMES MEANS’ 








a 
stalcard sent 
you informa- 
tion how to get this Shoe 
in any Stateor Territory. 


Means &Co., 


41 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 


This shoe ani higher in the 1Gottmation of 
Whares x any other in the world. Thousands 
who wear it will tell you thereason if you ask them, 


We hold the opinion that the 


VERDICT OF CONSUMERS 


Is the only guide which can be considered infallible by 
buyers who wish to judge correctly concerning the merits 
of shoes, or of any other articles of merchandise. 

We will state very positively that the reason why the 
manufacturers of the James Means’ $3 Shoe are able to 
show iner » in business such as no other firm has 
shown or can show is just this: It is because the James 
Means’ $3 Shoe is made for the purpose of pleasing the 
wearer when the shoe is on the foot, and because it is 
not made simply to catch his eye by false appearance of 
excellence when held in the hand. 

There are some people who think that the success of 
the James Means’ ys Shoe is due to extensive advertis- 
ing. To such we would say that advertising is an excel- 
lent thing, but whatever others may think, we think it 
would be worse than useless to spend money in adver- 
tising a three-dollar shoe unless the advertising were 
backed up by goods made strong enough to stand the 
terribly severe usage to which a three-dollar shoe is 
liable to be subjected. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING THIS STAMP 


JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE. 








We have made a specialty since 1877 of givin 
F and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 


as 
miums to Sens who get up Clubs or purchase 


, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all 
Peet from 30 to 70cents per pound. We do a ver y large 
Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 
90 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS 
as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 

SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with 
$13 orders. GOLD-BAND OR Moss-ROSE SETS of 44 
pieces or DINNER SETs of 112 pieces, with 20 orders, 
and a Host of other Premiums. We carry the largest 
| stock, and do the largest Tea and Coffee business, in 
Boston. Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 
readers during the past five years. Send postal (and 


mention the COMPANION) for our large illustrated Price 
and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 














